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PREFACE 


The merits of Sir James Frazer’s edition (1898) of Pausonias have 
been familiar to a generation of scholars pursuing the study of 
the topography and monuments of Greece either on the spot or 
in libraries. They require no emphasis here: the work has itself 
become a classic. A special feature and a notable embelli shm ent of 
those volumes consisted in the series of maps and plans, both coloured 
plates and text illustrations, in which the scholarship and judgement 
of the editor were interpreted by means of some of the best crafts¬ 
manship that was available. This material has served its purpose 
well; and it is capable of further and more general usefulness. 
When Sir James expressed his desire that it should be reissued 
separately, accompanied by the modicum of text required to bring 
its meaning into relief, as a portable atlas for travellers following 
literally or in spirit in the footsteps of Pausanias, and when he added 
that the present nature of his own scholarly undertakings precluded 
the possibility of his preparing such a text himself, it appeared to me 
to be the duty of one who for years past had benefited by the guidance 
and inspiration of the Pausanias to offer to this new project such 
collaboration as might lie within my powers—a slight return for the 
services which the Pausanias has rendered to scholarship. The pre¬ 
paration of one condensed page of text to face each plate, though 
demanding, on practical grounds, the exclusion of much matter 
which would have had interest, has proved less a tax on the com¬ 
piler's ingenuity than a delightful privilege ; it has been rendered 
easy, and the result has been assured of greater effectiveness, by Sir 
James’s consent that the apposite passages in his own commentary 
should be incorporated in the new text. Economy of space has dic¬ 
tated terseness and at times uncomely abbreviation ; but it is hoped 
that, even in this form, something of the feeling for topographical 
significance and something of the reverence for the works of the 
men of olden days which pervades the original commentary may 
have found its way into the present volume. 

The plates, and a selection of the text-illustrations, are reissued 
without change, except that we are indebted to the Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens for permission to 
reproduce Plan No. XXVI, Corinth; to the Director of the Oster- 
reichiscbes Archaologisches Institutof Vienna for Plan No. XLII, 2, 
Market-Place at Elis; and to M. E. de Boccard for permission to 
reproduce Plan No. LVI, Delphi, Athena Pronaia, from FottilUs 
de Delpkes , Tome II; while Plan No. XXXV, Sparta, has been 
adapted so as to include the results of excavations conducted by 



the British School at Athens, through the kind Co-Operation of 
Mr, A* M, Woodward, former Director of that institution. 

When necessary, attention is called to the points in which the 
plans require revision in the light of the thirty and more years that 
have elapsed since their preparation ; such changes are occasioned 
chiefly by the evidence yielded through fresh excavations, and where 
there have been no extensive developments of this sort, the record 
set forth so Jong ago still retains practically its full value* save indeed 
as the economic forces of our own time have left their mark on the 
landscape* especially in improved means of communication. 

The few references to recent publications which have been intn> 
duced may be acceptable to scholars, partly as justification for the 
views expressed in the text, and parlly as guides to tile vol umino us 
literature of the past thirty years. 

A. W. VAX BUREN". 

Rosie, September 1939. 
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INTRODUCTION 

\ N a tl as to illustrate Puusanias is ipso facto an alias 0[ Greek 
geography and of the topography and momnnenU oi the a ties 
and jhrines of Greece: the circumstances of its origin give it an 
antiquarian tendency, with espedal leaning towards the antiquities 
of religious tradition and ritual. The purpose of these first pages 
is to set forth the relations and significance of Pausamas s work. 

In his treatise we possess a plain, unvarnished account by an 
eve-witness of the state of Greece in the second century of our era. 
Of no other part of the ancient world has a description at once =o 
minute and. so trustworthy survived, and it we had been tree to 
sinHe out one country in one era of which we dmuld wish a record 
to be preserved, our choice might well have fallen on Greece in the 
age of the Antonines ; it was the mellow' autumn—perhaps rather 
the Indian summer—of the ancient world : depopulation had set 

in: and the barbarians were at the gates. 

The little we know' of the life of our author is gathered entirely 
from his writings. The books were written in the order in which 
thev stand ; the first book, the description of Athens, certainly had 
been finished by 160 or 161 a.d. at latest, and perhaps as early as 
r 4 t a.D,, and had been published before the others. Books 6 to 10 

were written not earlier than 174 m *Y have f°™P° sed 

a good deal later than that year. Thus the composition of the work 
extended over a period of at least r 4 years and probably many more ; 
with this accords a development in technique, a widening oi the 
intellectual horizon, and a radical change of attitude towards the 
religious traditions of the country which Pausanias had chosen tor 

his life study* „ . , , _ 

He was not a native of Greece proper, but appears to have been 

a Lydian, and was certainly Familiar with the Western Coast of 
Asia Minor. He had clearly travelled extensively, even to Lgypt 
knd the Libyan desert, and to Campania and Rome ; but it was 
to the recording and interpretation of the monuments of Greece 
itself that lie dedicated the best part of his life. 

His Ascription of Greece is a guide book, arranged in topo¬ 
graphical order ; it seems clear that Pausanias intended to record 
all the most notable objects and to narrate all the most memorable 
traditions which be found existing or current in the Greece of his 
time His method at the start, in dealing with Attica, is in part of 
an experimental nature; but when once he has fully grasped bis 
problem and developed bis method, the general principle on which 
he arranges his matter is this : after narrating in outline the history 
of the district he is about to describe he proceeds from the frontier 
to the capital bv the nearest road, noting anything of interest that 
strikes him bv the way. Arrived at the capital he goes straight to the 
centre of It, generally to the market place, describes the chid 
buildings q-nd monuments there, and then follows the streets, one 
after the other, that radiate from the centre in all directions, record- 





ing the most remarkable objects in each of them. Having finished 
his account of the capital he describes the surrounding district on the 
same principle. When he has exhausted all the main highways that 
branch from the city, and has reached the end of the last of them, he 
crosses the boundary into the next district, which he then proceeds 
to describe after the same fashion. This arrangement of the topo¬ 
graphical material is clear : the routes do not cross each other, con¬ 
fusion is avoided ; but it has an element of convention, as it is 
obvious that neither Pausanias nor his readers could follow it in an 
entirely literal manner; manifestly the order has been adopted for 
the sake of lucidity. 

pie interests revealed by the substance of the book arc mainly 
antiquarian and religious : Pausanias gives few indications of hav¬ 
ing interested himself either in the natural beauties of Greece or in 
the ordinary activities of his contemporaries ; his work is a store¬ 
house of information as to the religious life of the people, their 
superstitious customs and beliefs, the folk-tales, myths and legends 
that were still to be gathered from the lips of the guides at the shrines 
and the peasants on the land. It is this tendency which imparts its 
tone to his description of the country and its monuments ; his choice 
of the latter favours the old rather than the new, the religious rather 
than the profane ; he is attracted by curious relics of all sorts, 
especially if there were quaint stories attached to them; but his 
religious bias by no means so warped his mind as to render him 
indifferent to the historic ground which he trod and to those monu¬ 
ments of great men and memorable events on which his eyes must 
have t alien at almost every turn, and especially at the great centres 
of national life, Athens, Olympia and Delphi. 

His intelligence and abilities seem to have been little above the 
average, his opinions not very different from those of his contem¬ 
poraries ; his work probably gains thereby in value for us His 
conscientiousness is patent, the essential truthfulness of his account 
shouJd never have been called in question. His literary style in 
spite of his use of some of the best models, is heavy and laboured • 
clarity, the prime requisite in a topographer, he did not attain saW 
alter an obviously difficult struggle ; his earlier efforts at adornment 
were not crowned with success; in his later books he arrives at 
what, relatively, may be termed ease in marshalling and presenting 
his material; the sense of dignity which the work as a whole 
assuredly conveys is due to the fidelity with which a simple nature 
can act as medium for an exalted theme. 

The question of the sources of Pausanias has given rise to 
voluminous scientific discussion. In matters of history, as in litera¬ 
ture, he comes at the end of a long tradition, and quite properly he 
made extensive use of earlier writings and documents for the 
elucidation of his special field; but for the actual description of 
things existing in his own day there is every reason to accept him 
generally speaking, os an eye-witness. 
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KEY MAP TO GREECE 

Pausanias's route is an orderly one : starting with Attica, culturally the moat signifi¬ 
cant part of Greece and topographically the easternmost, he then takes up the regions of 
the Peloponnese in the order of a spiral working from left to right and finally reaching 
its centred! Arcadia ; after which he crosses the Gulf of Connth to Bocotia, and adopts 
. course from EL to W. The description of Attica has been transmitted without an 
historical introduction such as is prefixed to each of the subsequent books; and no 
general preface has reached us, if there ever was one. The work now ends with the 
Ozolian I.ocrians. and the promise of a section on the Opuntian Locnans (ix. 23. 7) is 
unfulfilled ; it may have beat the writer’s intention to carry his account stflJ further and 
include Thessaly and the regions to the W. ; but, as the map shows, there is topo¬ 
graphical. and we may add historical, unity in a theme which starts at the S.-E. point 
of Attica and terminates at Naupactus, near the W. limit of the Gulf of Connth. 

The Key Map present* the characteristic dements in the structure of Greece, which 
conditioned the development of Greek civilisation and history: a series of tertiary 
limestone mountains formed about on earlier crystalline and meUmarphic structure, 
the broken prolongation of the Balkan peninsula; in the W. part of Central Greece 
they are confused in grouping, but attain a great height, especially N.-E. of Delphi 
(Parnassus, S070 ft.) and in the range across the valley to the N.*W. of that cult centre 
(mod. Kiona, 8240 ft.); further E. they are less lofty, fall into more consistent ranges 
with a general W.-E. direction, and leave between them fertile valleys of some extent 
linked by low passes which offer no serious obstacle to migration or invasion. In N. 
Peloponnese, again, the configuration of the mountain masses is confused; further 
S they assume the form of parallel lines, running off somewhat E. of South; Ta?getus, 
separating Mcssrni* from Laconia, is the loftiest < 79 °° ft-) ; ^ definition of 

thehistoric regions and tribes of the country is due to its mountainous framework. 

A concomitant of the lofty mountains consists of the deep inlets of the sea. which 
encouraged the people to take to navigation as strongly as the configuration of the land 
deterred them—in contrast with the Persians and Romans—from road budding. The 
W. lacks good harbours ; the W. portion of the Gulf of Corinth is enclosed by 
forbidding mountain slopes with only a fringe of plain at the water’s edge; hence the 
peninsula opens out towards the E. rather than the W.. and Greeks have always felt 
themsdres confronted with Asia rather than Europe. 

The chief trade-routes and strategic lines were drawn on the surface of the land 
lone before the indigenous population, or the Northern invaders, sought out the fertile 
soil of the plains or the metals which at a few exceptional points could reward initiative 
or serve as an object of strife. Deforestation, now conspicuous, took place in histone 
times malaria appears to have infested the regions where there was stagnant water 
from the fourth or third century *-C. down to our own day. and to have been a cause 
of depopulation. Natural resources ore limited: as Herodotus said (vn. 102), “Greece 
ever hath poverty for a companion.” But dear atmosphere, salubrious winds, the 
incomparable contours of the mountains, alternating with the richly-coloured sea which 
is never far distant, playrd their part in sharpening the senses of the inhabitants ; 
at opportune moments the discovery of commodities such as the obsidian of . os, 
the silver of S.-E. Attica, or the gold of the mountains of Thrace, gave the needed 
impetus to economic development; and when the time came, the mountains of Att ica, 
y B «rn and Paros yielded worthy material in which the architects and sculptors might 

embody the ideals of the race. , . 

Utetmi Publication! on Grttte in General : Bibliography in A at alog dor Biol. d. AT. 
Dntick. Artk. /nit. tn Rom, i. (Rome, 1914I. Current report* in Amer.Joum. of 
Anhaol Bull dr Corr. Hellinique,Jakrbuck dot Inst . (Arck. Anteigtr), Joum. of 
fallen Studies, year’s Work in CL St. Various articles in PaulyASiswwa-Kroll, 
Real- Encyelapddie. I. Kromayer and G. Vcith, Antike St k lac ktfelder, L. ii. t iv., I, 2 
(Berlin 1903- ). Herodotus, iv.-ix., cd. Macan ( L o n d on . 1895-1908). A. Struck, 

Znr Landesknnde von Gritckenland (Frankfurt a. M.. 19 »*)• J- Ponten. Gnee hist kr 
Land it kaften (Stuttgart A Berlin, 1914). O. Maull, Gr. Mittelmeergebut (Breslau. 
1922). E. Douglas Van Buren, Gr. Fictile Revetments in the Arckast Period (London, 
1926), pp. 3-72, Sites. V. Ehrcnberg, Gr. Land nnd Gr. Stoat, in Die Antike, lii. (* 9 * 7 ). 
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II 

ATTICA 

Camctiim of Mop ; Here U in other parts of Gftsi <!, the system of cams K e roads has 
been greatly developed in recent yrafs. A railway also eiaends from Athens, between 
Parru? 1 ! and PtnleHcus. then W. fry Tacagra t« Thebes, omi an to Thessaly and huloRi* A- 
At StlllW the legend should now be changed to TUPLES OF POSEIDO* r v*D MmsKA ; 
and on the island of Aegma, to X'.MflLE OF AttfAJA. The tiriaing m 19 - E . ODt 
inland from the small promontory of St, Cosmas, S ,-E. ot Old Phalerom. of an in- 
ifription of the deme I Ealimus, the e*aet location ot this deme, tmd lc> * onJ 

hnn the Location uf Caps CohaU given on the present map fj, J. £. Howdins, m An* 

frit- ScX.& AU***, ixiy. J 5*' I<5 °). . , . 

Investigations carried out in 1926 by ? rc-FcssO t ^oEcnadtt iTV the region of .darathnn 
(Woodward in / H- S- ilvii.. (T^yi, lf4j, have yielded valuable topofpaphtcal reiMlEts, 

In [he pass between Mt AgruHH and the inxira frwamp he found aero pahs walls 
with a clirurnfcrrr.ee of fa. 300 metres, placed QTX a crag dfctant M. 1-50 cbiiometrM 
from the mound of the Athenians (*M No. XXI), and scarcely a cHkmwtre from the 
Shore; the pltt« has a spring cA good drilling water; he proposes to identify it as 
Marathon, PfcobalintfrnB would have lain not far distant to the S + , m the poyinnn 
indicated on the m.«pon the evidence of the inscription- /, G. 11.2507, which was fciuillJ 
there l now at New York U nhrets’tyS, nod Strabo, Jat. I. a±, , , 

The first book of PaLisamas starts with C*pc SnnnilH, at the S. E. comer of Atticn ; 
ha proceeds to Piraeus and Phalrtum. then takes first the road from Phalenim to 
Athens and then the more frequented highway from Piraeus. 

Though Athens itself is on the whole described in topograph teal ordi r, tne rest ol 
Attica is not- In the description of the townships it is difficult to tmee any 
Pausama, Interrupt* it to describe the Attic mountain* l L) t and having trrtwhcd 
»,is account of the townships he describes all the islands togelhef- f inalh, he re.u 
ft rigid topographical order when he starts 'jb. 3) *n the highway from Athens o 
Elemns ; SI takes him on to Megan and eventually to the border of Connthiafi 

tErntorv' between Mt. Genn» and the Isthmus. ( . . 

The map show* how the configutnrion of Attica protected the people from invasion 
bv land, *1 the same time stimulating them to take to the «a and La interest tnem.ehns 
S ^ventures towards the East. Wo Can appreciate the tofWgmph.cvl Plusesof the 
strength and weakness of Athens, and we an gMSp the survive pharts ot 1-. e*- 
tensian of Athenian territory. The map Qlrflds far enough to gjve the setting tor the 
1 1 Je of Oedipus, and for much of Herodotns T s Itttmnt ol the great Persian invasions, 

11 Of all dir -rates in ancient Greece, Attica seem- to have bad the matt interesting 
and Complete system of land defers. A chain of imp™! i«t»- ■ - ■ ; - 
■ he line of the Kitfrmrtm-Fatties tnPpe : Elcuthenti, Oi0«, \ aeaiioU, ejL1 ‘ 

Aphidna and ftharanou,. Inddentallv and in large measure they served the end of 
marking off Athenian icttitoryv hut » m origin they mtmdrd rather to defend ll.a 
various roads from Altica into BoeotLn" There ^ 

esting wall which rtmi don K the w«ersh«l hrA^. t, the Ehfunnmn puu Aim■ P- 1 r^ 
abt'ut a W of Efimo JAomt El runs across the pass ilmavt mibrnkefl far O 

-s miles, and m obviously irtende -1 V a defence Hg«Mt Eleusts. A 

m „ch irawruuit naH a ,tr<mg a^u « forar-; B~H° *"?• •“* "“.uJ 

“lh, * UK.th*Toy nun ,™,«™H -.tcK lo-m (C Cb jn dl«T. *J. H. i. 
ilvt, i-si.) 
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Fl'R Fans auks, the Argcdkl includes the district of C r.if i nt 3 si. II is route wtfr* Corinthian 
territory at the place l ailed CttJmyon, whence he swti reaches the Isthmus, which 
11 reaches on the one aide to the sea. at Ccnchreae,and;-on the other to the sea at Lechacum " 
{ii. 1.5)- lie observes. without approval, the vestiges of the audaciousattempi (of Nero 1 
to cut a car.nl ■ and is more interested in the local legends, cults, and festivals* He deals 
briefly with the two prut* of Corinth (2, 3)., then proceeds to that great city tiscii. which 
as he law it ww the colony planted by the Ramans i Xo, XXVI), From the tower town 
Ji* mount! to the summit of the Acro-Coriti th |j, 1 ti), *hmc« it is convenient to follow 
the hill road on to Teuea (5. 3), Then (5, 4) he takes a freish Stan to the- W, from the 
tower town of Corinth, and visits 5 icy on (jj. 4*11. i) with its many rhi its jjs of interest 
From here he sets forth along the direct road for Phlius, but turns aside to lire prove 
called Pyraea and 4 with a dr tour to the shrine of the E urmnidc s I lu Titaue, whence 
i12. 2t he returns by another route to Sicyon, J-0 a* to follow the coasr W, past the river 
Iltlisson. as far as Amtonuitae, the port Tdf Fel!«?n-\ and the stream Sythas. 

Again he makes Sicycm his tinning-point ( 13 . 3) : he goes direct to Phliui ft2. 
3 * 1 3. hi and Celeae 14 - - Once more, and for the last time, he Likes Corinth a* his bn»e 
i 1 i i, following, with some digressions r the highway to Arj^st he touches Cleome, 
knows ot a short-eui, a mere footpath, hut prefers the road over the pass of the Trctus. 
lie tell* or Me me* nod the lion’s cave among the mountains. Then resuming the road 
to Argos he visits, on its left, the rains of Mycenae (t|. 4-16. 7* Nos. XXV 11 , XXVIII* 
t), then the Heraetirn (No. XXIX), then goes direct from Mycenae to Argos, where 
there is much for him to ohserre and where he dually ascends th-H acropolis nulled 
Lrvri -4 134. 1*4), He notes the importance nf Argos as a rood, centre : one highway 
Into Arcadia (34. 5-7) leads to Tcgva, another fcj. 1 -3) by Ocuo£ ami Mr. Artemisius 
(0 Msttliuea, stil] another [25. 4*5) to Lyrcea and Orncae. 

Theti (25. 6) he proceeds fram Argos to the territory of Epidaunis. seeing by the 
way various places and in particular the ruins of Tiryns {25.8; Nos, XXV 111 - J, XXX). 
Before reaching the city of Epidaunis itself, he lingers (2tj-.jFi, 1; Nos, XXXI, XXXII, 
XXXI 11 . 1), with great interest in the local legend*, practice?, and. edifices* at the 
sanctuary cJ Aesculapius. He visits ('27, 7) the shrine of Midtatian Apollo- on Me. 
Cynartium, and then (zb, 2} that of Artemis on Mt Corypfcum, then proceeds to 
Epidaunis itself (29. 1), die harbour city. He crosses over to the IJhnd of AcglUa 
<29, 3-30, 3), then returns to the mainland, traversing rhe territory of Troeien, it* 
pcninsulaa and islands (especially C&lauraa, No. XXXIV), and ending with Asine, 00 
its &„*W. border (36. 3), 

When he leaves Argos lor the fast lime (36, 6) it is in a S. direction, to vhdr fir*! 
the shores of the Argive Gulf and then the hills to their \V.; from Letna he turns aside 
to follow' the ttnot H, to Tcmenium and N'auplis, but finally takes a route, the tract 
course of which has not yet been identified, lifst southward, along the coast and then 
westward through the Thyrean plain to the Lacedaemonian border un Mt, Harpon, 

The mountains of thi> E. part of the FoloponneSUa ale of a moderate elevation 
and MMU&e a general W.-E. direction, leaving between them various fertile upland 
volley*. The ailuvial plain of Argos and the coastal terraces of Corinth contributed to 
the ernnomic prosperity of these two cities j Corinth, as controlling the f times which 
converge at the Isthmus from all direction a. by sea anti hv land, would appear the 
natural commercial centre of Greece f bill the Isthmian Poseidon was the “ Earth- 
Shaket, and down to citir own day seismic violence has repeatedly rendered futile the 
effort* of roan to establish here a great empomrm. 

On conditions in the Cotinthm in the Bronze Age tee C W Blepen, in -(-/ A 
niv. (1920), 1-13, 274. 
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LACONIA 

“ Laconia begins 

and u. 38. 7), »* a point on Mt. cross-road leads on the right to Caryae” 

boundaries meet ; Pausanms finds that ^ nd J* i SciUria, to 

.lope or TnfettU. Again, he uke, (». 8) »'^toe and 

post Fcllana and as far as Belemina ; after which he leaves bparta tor tne 

goes (*«. 4) » the opposite direcUon down-sirram to the po o - ^ ^ 

Here begin. (32 0 pother phase of ** J*J^-££1 ,k»g the 

the coast and the neighbouring mountains-tmt to the E. of Gy«^ U e ^ 
low shore as far as Arriae and its hintcrUnd then about g ^ 

great Eastern barrier where the line of the Panmn range “ 1 ^ ^ e T whuTthe 
a promontory which itself finally swerves to b.-E. to end in pe * island— 

straight line U taken up by Onugnathus-in his day a promontory, now an 1^^ “ 

and the island Cythera ; after leaving Amir,'JJX sarnc na me, 
succession are Asopus. Onugnathus, the Bay of Boac with the city of the s “ 
successionarerh * ■ to C ythera; then, after rounding Cape Male* and 

S ^Walled Epidelium. he comes to Epidaurus Umem 
S^6*f ) noting “Cape ” Minoa (now an island), with Its name to us ^Wt 
eariv nations with Crete ; then on to Zarax (24. «) back-country and still 

f .1 r to Brasiae “ the furthest seaside town of the Free Laconians in this dim 1:100 

Mn. r^'b faBrndto rocky ™»> to the W. (24- 6): to. -Wnto to 
otor point.; .he forbidding Cnpe Tnmran dS• 4«> « ilh “ 

rfT. M tog. of Pmeidon. and irith in reputed passage to to todeneorid -toh 

to t L^een^togtorB. m~M~ 

southwards from the Arcadian uplands to the waters of the gulf. Sparta ™ 

5Vdearlv defined territory, isolated by land, and to the manner ci 

could appreciate the perils of the wind-dividing capes that guarded the two entrances 

“ . tom nf ton toned to to-.Wd of 

research oftbeBrirish School at Athens; see its Annual, pesnm, beginning with at- 
(1904-5)- 
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MESSEN IA 



MESSENIA 

Ort author found fewer Historical monument* in tWstHi^T ‘ D ™ 5 '^-^ 
Greece ■ perimuaxt was for this reason that he mdudrti m his fourth Iwtfk the shrnn£ 

SESi.’^Ulo^ «*<»■*. *** he do*, wbh BM»® 1_M« 

r ecounted the many sufferings of the MeSsenkms, and how, aher sCurecniiL l Henito til 
ends of the *areh and W Lands the farthest from FeloponncW, God afterwards bought 
Lhiesn sate bftdk to their own land. 1 must now address myself to a description of the 

and its ^_ _ ,- - flnil thc Cheerio* glen *. 0 , 



lOltows mu fin# -,-m. «<• ■ i4--■ ..; . ... . , . ► SnHactetta 

WiU,. and the W_ point of Moth one, thence wOrlnog up the ^ . cCv-.t p.ist 

and FyEus (No. XN-XVIIIl to Cyparisske and on to the fa&fc of the met Ncde. ^ 

boundiirv between Messcnia and Elis. . . __ l irL .j 

As to the natural charms of this region, PauuntB* is more than iiau,Jly u^ta^ 

Of the rich Mu --enhj.il plain, known in antiquity as the Happy f-and, win rr ny • * 
the traveller p*«s. 1 httmt as m ., tropical region, W*H 

fenced by hedg.es of bu ge fantastic cactuses and sword-like aloes, he has nothing mare T 

saw than lhai "the FundsMS flaws through tHkd land.” _ n 

' J he Mcsre»ian moun tains are Hot lofty hut present d^tmet fcums*rt 
the long narrow Ml Ar^leum f-rmlHtoth* VV r coast, the group to its h icrm.nating 
totSL and Eva, thTcharacterlstk outlines of which as seer, from Bass- m he 
\rcadkm uplands .Jmoinate tht plain, and the iaoEated Mt. Mathia to the Soul - 
-r Krv lie quite apart farm the higher ranges, that enclose the plum m 4 grrn, bend on 
the North and East, The dimote is iub-fn ipind, and Messemu h±s always been a End 
by itself; at the dawn of history the people proved unequal to jtf^rtmg with *ur™j« 
their itideps-mitmce against Lacedaemon ; in til* nfih cent ury B C. the painots whosvM 
had ikied resort to the arbitrament of ,J-irms were exiled and found refuge at Na-iipai 
m the fourth century it required the might of Tbebe* to re-establish the Messenians a» 
a free community in (heir own land, and the pew dry, protected by the neural bulwnr* 
of Imome, wa* in reality, ^ Megalopolis and Minlim*, ui armed Camp set up to ImUL 
Sparta in check- 
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ELIS 


PaosaIQAS comes from Messeuia., fra ming the Nedo. fv. $, 3), to Sarnkum on the 
COMt, and the district of Triphylia with Lcpncus in the interior ; he returns eo Sttmlttim, 
observes the mouth of the river Aoigms, and crossing that stream 1 ik-s the straight 
road For Glympkt ((% |j r seeing tint on his right the ruins of Sarnia. and then on his 
left those of SdlJlU (6, 4; j before reaching the Alphcus, he sees Mi. Typneum and 
Itiims its associations (6. 7) j then he crosses the storied Aipheus (7. l) } the seven 
tributaries of w hich hi: c train crates., and reaches Olympia, to which venerable meccing- 
plnce of ill Greeks is dedicated the greater part of his fifth and sixth books (Nos, 
XXXIX., XL, XL 1 , XLII. i)j which being accomplished, he discuses (vi ri. 3-22. 41 
die border-laral between Arcadia and Elis, with Hirixa, Fisa, and their region, Next 
he goes N.-W. From Olympia to the city dF Elis, first hiking the hill road by tlw- Eicon 
Pylus {ar. 5), and then (ua, 8) the road through the plain by l.fitrLm ; the capital ttfleit 
engages hts attention at some length (33-36, 3 ; No. XLlL 2), Then N.-W. to the 
coast. To Cyllene, the seaport of the city of Elis ( 3 6 4-5 1, when he introduces n para¬ 
graph (2ti. 6'9] on the flax which was a special product qF the lund of I'-IU i finally 
(26, Id) he reaches the Larissas river, the boundary between Elis and Achai-t; in. 
olden days Cnpe Araxus formed the boundary on the coast," 

" The N,-VV. Felopo Queue is a long triangular strip of hill country and consul plain 
extending from. Cape Drcpanon to Xcipiirissciu and cut off Item the rest ot the PelopOfl- 
nfj by the massive limestone mountnitiJ thaf farm the W. rib of the mountain system oj 
Arcadia. To the N, is the mighty nua t>t Erymanthos, the rootle m Olonets, which 
with Its N . exttiukm the Funaehaikon reaches the shores of the CofTOthwn gulf, where 
ontv a narrow strait divides it from the mount ulna of Aitoha. To rba S. again the spurs 
of the sacred ML LyklUOII reach the seti between the Nedn a ft 4 the Anion, from which, 
point the limestone range continues to the S- promontory of Messcnia, R' iween 
E roman chos and Lykaion the rnonntasji system recedes and gives way to a tabl-rl3ft.il 
of soft Ettriary rocks through which the waters of the Aipheios ami its tributaries make 
their Way to the sea along a deep and ever- widening valley.” I’K- Norman Gardiner, 
Olympia, Iti Kilter? and Remains, Oxford. 1915, p ij; utilised ft 150 Wow,) 

“ Inst end of the barren, nigged mountains of the inferior wc see an undulating hill 
■ -■. ifi’rv of Tnurl sandstone, and tongluftverftlu cut into iuny tufrable ravine^ and volleys 
by the streams drat flow dow U from ihe mountains, and descend 1 n.g in wooded Ittn op 
to a Eat coastal plain. . . , Between the hills and the sea Stretches a plain of rich, 
alluvial soil. , . „ The plain is extraordinarily fertile. . , - The Rivers Pencios and 
Alohefos flowing E. and divide the land into a series of rones. In the interior 
progress from N, to S- is rendered difficult, in winter almost impossible, by the deep 
valleys and precipitous ravines. The chief lines of cumtfiunkatson ate along the valley? 
of these rivers or the coastal plain. This plain faces X. and Vi 1 ,, and access TO tlft plain 
was not by land btlt by sea_ M In alt periods, invasion and enrnmerce have come Jrom 

the N. and W. . 

The fame of the political centre, Elis, is overshadowed by that of the PanhdLmc 
sanctuary, Olympia; the latter place was accessible b J sea. by the land coast-roads to 
X, and S., and by the routes that converged in the Alpheur valley from Arcadia, 
L-itOftia. and the Argotid. 
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ACHAIA 
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ACHAIA 


C-OMTHC from Elti, Pausaniw's description of Aehaii begin* fvh- < 7 - 5 > *“■ til ^' rT%rr 
Larisas which form* the houtidair- Xe*t is the city Dyrac (f?. S- 1 +), lh» U«u» 
b«id£ th- river Pirn* ; then Patras the epical of the reginn, and near If tlto river 
Gfcnicn* ElB. 2 *1- 7 )—" The women of PalTM are twice os many as ri» men, and 
mortf charming women are nowhere to b* seen. Most of them earn their Livelihood by 
the an- flax that grows m £fi> ; for they weave it into nets for the hair amt dresses f 
uueh climpMS into the hfe of our author^ mnlemporimes are -til too lew, and occur 
nhietiv in hh 1 attr books. The poddon of Fharae, inland by the river Picnis, ^casinns 
a digression from Pairae whose dependency it Wi 5 l' 5 j- « hkevM.:to Tntia 22. 9 . ■ 

Then, sailing from Patrae to Aegium (32- W)> btJ passes Cape Rnium, marking e 
entrance to the coif, then other points on the coast, finally reaching Aegium 123- 5 ‘U- 4 > ; 

*■ the Achaean diet Still meets at Acgiiun, just as the Amphictyons meet at Thi'nnopy ac 
and at Delphi/ Neil, continuing eastward along the mast, he passes the -. an r ^ctoi US 
and Kcs th- place where tlto city Helice had note stood until It was overwhelmed bv an 
earthquake in the rear 37 d B-C- U4- S^S 4 l i t*m ““**» a descnptton of earth¬ 
quakes, their precursors arid concomitants,, so precise and soeimhcally 50 correct -a 
TO recall with startling vividness die seismic v [sitarions of our own day. ^ 

From thu point he toms inland and come* to Ceryltoa (lj. 5 r 7 * 5 again he JesveS 
the highroad to reach But* ( 3 , 9) i after which, lie proceeds further E- in the dictum 
of th- w to the river E amicus and its grotto with an image ot Hercules { 10 }; the 
month of the river C rathis ( 11 - 1 3 ) ; A-gfta (16. I a I. whence a Straight and ™ 

led through the moor. tains to Phrlloe{m, t T), Then ftotn Aegin to Pelkneftm. I 1 * 1 -M- 
tl te Uvsat-um, and nearbv a sanctuary of Aesculapius, with spring Ot “™ lt ™ 
w-.Pt in atiundsm-e— " rivers descend from the mounrains above PeHcm ; tmulty 
t27 , ‘ J on the borders of FeUene and Sieyon is a river SytfaiW ; it is the hist nter 

in'Ae.hada, and falls into the Sicj'Ouian Sc*/' . r „ , 

Tito loftv, cnnfuseil mountain masses of the N. Petepannesuf and iheir foothills are 
deeplv corrugated bv a series of torrents emptying into the hay and gult to the Norm, 
and each of thra with its alluvial matter build* up a small delta at Its mouth. Apart 
from such fan shaped miniature plains, the atrip of fertile mut-Iand is namjw md«d; 
it ii only in the vicinity of Palm* that the fruits of the earth offer a genxtWIS retora to 
the labours of the husbandman. The inter] or cantums seme at The wildest ami most 
Stupendous scenerrto be found in Greet*, but L3 ill-adapted to large economic or poitocai 
development*. Yet the Aduuan stock hid proud memorto* dating from before ltie 
coming of ftto DcruiU, and at the dawn of Greek history they had expelled the Ionium 
from The Peloponnesus, ih US starting rhem on Their brillLntli career of colamsadon ; 
apniti, in a later age, for a short rime in the second century 1 B-Ck, an Achaian League 
arose and plaved a leading role in national, and even into mad It 

found inadeiTuate topofif^phical mn Tv rial m this region to till a book, he had no difficulty 
in drawing on Aehaian tradition and hUtnry. and snsE-mng a digression on the I«iH 
which he himself knew and loved so well (viL 1. 9 5 0>“ ‘ ut 

that fall 1 It tie short of the marvels of Greece itself," thus dmsmiCting a Lengthy afto 
varied iutreducdnn which he might hope would prove acceptable to th* reader. 
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ARCADIA 


TNK plain of Tegea with the valley of Miintinea ia given on the detailed map, No, 
XL LX. 


The peculiarities of this region require our attention before we follow the mute of 
FausatJm- 

Arcariiw, the return!, least progressive part of the Peloponnesus, is most Irregularly 
broken up by mountains., except for the S.*E. pLiin above-mentioned anti the S.-VV, 
plain of M egalopolis : the contrast between these two is marked. In natural beauty 
rhi': plain of Megalopolis is far superior to its eastern neighbour. Hie [attar is a bare, 
monotonous tlat, unrelieved by trees or rivers, and endowd by barren mountains ; 
only lowards its N. end do the mountains rise in grander masses and with more pic¬ 
turesque outlines. The plain oi Megalopolis, on the other hand, is surrounded by 
mountains of fine imd Varied nru Bines, some of the slopes of which arc clothed -.rith 
wood : and the surface of the plain itself is diversified with copses and und dating downs 
and hillocks, refreshed by numerous streams shaded wirh plane-frees, and wanned by 
the broad, though shallow, stream of the Alph-etil winding through its midst. The 
scenery-, in contrast to that of the E. plain, is eminently bright, smiling,. and, cheerful. 

Arcadia is the only historicaity important putt of Greece which is remote from the 
sea : it is not, however, excessively remote, for the view From the hillside above Bass**, 
in tlie S, W. corner of this area, includes to S.-W. a considerable stretch of the Ionian 
SifiL. The Greeks considered the Arcadians an indigenous stock ; and die Arcadian 
i» one of the oldest of the Greek dialects. 

To devise a topographical description of the scattered towns ami hamlet* of this 
region must have Rifely taxed the ingenuity of Pamsania* ; hut he t» trot UttSUCCeS&ful 
in pursuing the ihread of Jus, narrative, which in Arcadia is almost constantly diversified 
with the mention of mourntaims, springs., and rivers, or rather torrents, 

Krcun Mantinea {sec No, NLIXli he goes W. Co Mcthydriuni (viiL 13 . 3-41 and also 
S.-VY. to Orchomcnus (la. 5-13, 4), then by one route to Gaphya (13. 4j, again by tw > 
mutes to Stymphjdus Lattermuni and v, Giitringen, in Atk. Milth . xL(iqij), 

Ji-pc?) and Phene us [13. 6-13, 4) respectively. From Pheneus he knows of several 
routes to the boundary of its territory with Acha/e; olid he discusses several of 
the mountains to H. and N.-JL in this region —Getuliteuin, Tricrena (lb. T) r Sepia 
(tfi. 2), CylleiW I,T7 . 1-4) and Chelydorcn (57. 5), the last two with their oSSOdaliuor 
with Hermes, Again, he goes W, from Phctieus to Clitnr {17, oh and, alternatively a 
N, to Nonacria, the water of rhe Styx, and the Area man mountains (17. 6, ifl. 1-7), and! 
Lom (iS. 7 f-)- Next he takes up the Cynoethnens, whose city was N,-W, d 
I l£J. 1 -3'|, and the more southerly road from Pheneus by way of Lycuria to Clitor {19. 4 ! 
From Lycuria he takes us to the springs of the Ladon (so), and thence to Clitor (H.h 
I hen hi: returns to Stymphaiua and its territory (32V. proceeding 3. to ,\]ta (13. l; 
No. XXXVIt. 3), 


Lhhi circuit brings P.msiinias back to Orehomcnus and its region (2j. a*jh whence 
he proceed* by Capkya to Condylea (23, 6 f.l, Nasi £S), the passage of the river Laden. 
Argcatti.iv, Lycuntes, and Scotanc, the uak forest of Son®. Pans, and Sira*, eventually 
reaching Psophia ^241 tin the Aroaoiuj, just above its confluence with the RfyiH B Tlt ^' ^ 
From this point we can only enumerati the chief places which he touebei : Tropes fi® 
the left of the I.iuloa ; Lhe OJik forest of Aphrodisjum j Thelpusa ; the lnwer coUts*: n *" 
,hc T:,,k>r " as far as its confluence with the Alpheus; Herne* and the Alpheus l>6.1 f,)l 
ihecrOMIde of that stream; Aliphcra (if,, 5.7 }; then the road from llcraea pari 
M elaenae anil Buphaguim to Megalopolis {37}. Next, 4 route from the sijurces of the 
Buphagus put Gortys, with a digression to Thisoa and Teuthis, to Megalopolis fiS}. 
Here he crosses -he Alpheur to visit Kvend P Uces (19), then he returns to Megalopolis 
noticea the n»tr Hninoii whkh flow* through the city, then takes up Meealooalil h" 1 
d«,,l (30. = 33, N«. XLIV. XLV. =, XLVI). S' mnua , a ” 5 s,W &* 
With their venous towns and sanctuaries next dnitn his attention i after which 

he goes eastwards by Pallmtunn (43) to Uie plain of Tegea {No, XLIX), 
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BOEOTIA 



IX 

BGEOTIA 


PAUSAJflAS begins hiA survey of Boeotia, with the rihuis from Khutherne stid McRafi 
Id Flataea, which place contained much Ot interest both to the historian iind to the 
searcher for curious antigual-iuR lore. Thence he journeys on 0> Thebes, w ^[’ ' 

makes the centre for the whole fegian (see on No. Lljr On finally leaving l 5 
( ix, 25, 4) he proceeds ta> the sanctuary of the Cabiri, thence to the mountain ® £ 

Sphinx, and OtLchcstU* ; again (ah. 6) from the CabiriurM to Thtspiae and Hdlfflm ■ 
then he visitE Cmusis (32. t), the port of Thespiae* sailing tllHX’c coastwise^ a point on 
the shore whence he readies Thisbe ; by further coasting (retridllg lns W|t ^' “ e 
comes tq Tipha (tl. 4) ; then going jnla nd Irom Thcspiae he reaches * w ' 
com^nuf* fjj, 5h Coronet with ML L&physrius, and over agnitust that emmenC^ it sees 
Ochomfnu* (>4. &), which like Thebes engages hi* attention at length- * “™ LAOanca. 
with its crude (39, 40. T-41, and finally, on the Phucian border, ClutniMt 

The map shows the W.-E. alignment of the various mountain-rangr-, wliKft are 
mostly of moderate- elcvuticm ; the alluiria], w&tcr-log'gfE F 5 J aiJ ‘ 

enclosing arms of the sm t which, however,, did not effectually lay this region open 
visitors from overseas, as a large part of the coast was unfavourable lo navigation nr 
difficult of access from the interior. The Sphinx Mountain and lhr low ri ge to its - 
demark the K-pecibeallv Theba r, sphere of indue nee from l hat whi rh natnfa > e fin ®V 
10 OrehmncBUi, The valleys of Optima and Asopus are the Batumi baiilegrounJ* 
ofGrtert: it WU here that an invader Irani tile H~ might be hdd m check. 

The Athenian* affected to disparage] BocoiU and its inhabiUnts: me mr ut its 
plains. Lhev raid, and with justice, was heavy in companion with thetr own . y cw 
Aecrinns of I he map of Greece ran boast place-names with so poetic a nag-Kid'con, 
Hippocrtne, the Grove and the Volley of the MlBtt; the tad produced Hesmdond 
Pindar,and furnished the legends and the SEttmE for same eff the noblest ot Attir tragcuy. 
Bwoiinn ceramic art in the archaic period, while exposed to W K t., especially Conn- 
lhM.ii F influence, still ha* a distinct flavour af it* own. Myron & curthplace. Eleuth-r■**, 
wvip a border town, origffialiy Dp^eoliati hut subsequently Attic. The name of Tanagra 
suffice* to attest a refined taste on the part of the propie in the latter pan of the fourth 
centorv s,C, hut the artistic conventions of the exquisite figurines are Atl(r- 

To" rhe kiver of liberty, some of these ploce-nanie-s have poignant associations : tne 
mete of PtMiei stood hr the Athenians at Marathon, and eleven ye*m later £** m their 
own land the final discomfiture of the invader. If Thebe? played at! JpnbEe *°« #tthc 
time of the great invasion* she retrieved hei>elf at Leurtni, where ill" hro^euie des¬ 
potism of Sparta, and at Chiercmeft, where side by side with Athens she offered her 
beet manhood a vain sacrifice for the freedom of Greece. 

" There is nothing within the errantry itself to tempt either the inhabitants to the arm, 
e.1 through-traders to the land. Nearly all the way along its coast mountains or hills 
dope down lo the water's edge and shut out the view of the interior, wisile the plains 
life SO surrounded by mountains that from nowhere Ite Boeotia, vsffcpt moon ram- lop? 
atid places actually on the coast, is the wi visible." iGomme, cited bdow. i Both *t 
the leading cities, '" J Thebe? with the sprite^ of the Dirks and the tsmenos, Onbnmenm 
with those of the rivef Melu, had abundant supplies of water. The fonrver u m 
very centre af the Eastern District, the latter commanded the Kopais, Their early 
importance . „ . was due t(? their position a* the chief Iowtib in two large agntuluiral 
districts ; the later importance nf Thebes was due tu iho same cause 3 w “^e “5 
comparative insignificance of Orchomenu* was dne ... to the flooding of e opaic 
plain. , , . We need not look for trade- routei." 

A_ W. Gtrmme. in J. fi , S- A. iriii, 1S9-310; W, A. Hclirtley, thd. 

xivi. (152J-5), 3&‘44 (showing however inicinsivr rdtiticms between the two sides of the 
gulf in the Late Heibidic 1 IE period). 
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PflOCIS 


pj, L l. \j(IA5 cfiTr-r^ ibis district Erom Bocotia when he- proceeds {s.. 4 T from Cbnerofitia 
t-j Pa nope US—" ft city of Ph oris, if city ft catl ho called that has no government 
offices. no gy m r htili m, no theatre, no marketplace, no water conducted to a Munuin._ 
and whi-reliif people h, hovels, just like highland shanti'>. perched on the edg* at 
a ravine. Y*-t its territory is marked o£F bv boundaries from that of its neighbours 
and it even sends members to the Phoctan parliament "—a valuable enumeration oi 
what he considered the essential alt ributes of o titj- 

Next he visits; DuullS (4. 7), whence he knows of a way up to the top of Para^Lis 
(5; 1 ]. He ntums, however, fram Dautis to take the straight route, by the Clot Wiy 
with its tragic associations, to Delphi, which great sanctuary funn-hes abundant 
material for mast of his tenth honk <X«. LlV-LVI). On leavong Delphi iji. 2}. he 
climbs to the Cory dan Cave atid sees the peaks of Parnii^us. Then [3=. 8)lie mentions 
Tiihorta and its redan, with Ledon, and the two routes thither Eroco Delphi, Again 
tij, qi he guides US over PamassUS to Lilacs (No. LVH H, t haTadta iL II -J, 3,11 
the valley of the Ceptlfcu, with Arripluclea, TiLhmrtiura, and Drymseci; then Mates 

(*4>. Abw (So. LVtn) and Hyampoli* ( 3 S- '-7)- , 

To cover S. Phocis, he makes another circuit, going (35. ft) trom C.haeiotie.i to 
Stiris, Amhrosus. and Antxyt*, whence he observes the ruins of Med eon ,ind the l”* 1 ' 
of Bulls a cross the bay. From Delphi he visits its port, Cirrho (jj. 4-3}. At the end 
of this the last of his books so far as we know, U a chapter £$B) oil the OzoLian IvOernm* 
with their cities Amphissa, Myoma* Oeanthea, and N&upactus, where the Sight of a 
ruined sanctuary of Aescutapiua leads him to tell of the miraculous restoration to sight 
which had inspired the gratitude of its pious founder, ^ 

The determining geological factors of this region the nm&aive mnW \taro titsKir** of 
Famossus. with its still Loftier companion to N.-W- and it, auslrte coutmuBbor, (n 
S.-E, : and the lowerparalld rangesiti Dorisand Epicnemidion (Opunban) Locus tothe N. 
The portion of peninsula thus farmed k washed on the one Side by ttie Eube-can Sea, be¬ 
yond which lies a third parallel mountain-range; on the other by the Gull of Lormth. 
beyond which are the mountains of the F-dn-ponneaUS- Erosion has produced the passes* 
Euch a* that between Parnassus and Ctrphis ; ,md alluvial ■ eposit h.is CteuTed rhr 
TBlievs and plains which once were submerged. The fertile valley of the Cephutu and 
th- hiuh pass from mod. GranJ to mod. //fa have always been important routes, -11. ! 
the position of Chuerotiea, the true type of batthffirid below the nperung-ont of the 
r law, has ensu red the control of Central Greece to more than one invading I lost, Delphi 
is a seismic centre; the religious awe thus inspired t*U heightened by the inaj city OT the 
Iatol*™; its position at the W. end of the pass from X--W. Bo«t» near the S. 
outlet of the pass from Doris and near a deep bay o± the Gulf of Corinth, rendernl It 
peculiarly accessible to all pilgrims from near and far, , 

Early tin mines have been found in the region of Cirrha (O, i I-.wxh. in j. fi- J-, 

^thf^tion front the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi, FvuUkr deDelpaes. 
HI. ii. No. 136, pp. 140-147, recording » delimitation of boundaries between Delphi on 
the one hand and Ambryssos {rik> and Fhlygonion on the other* *bou* the year 14* B.C.. 
ih'-re has been presetved s topographical document GE prime importance - h irrms es 
some remarkably precise information as to natural landmarks in the mountainous return 
of Parnassus and Crrphis, 
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XI 

TEMPLE OF POSEIDON AT SUNIUM 


TflE discovery, in the neighbourhood, at" an inscription i'A^. 'Eigaq, m f-h 
containing the tat of & dea™ of the Athenian soldiers stationed ai Sunium m the 
hcgUiOing ol the third Century B.C., which includes the provision that it was [«j be carved 
on stone and placed in the prcciuci of Poseidon, bus identified this edifice it* the temple 
of that god ; an eh temples to the divinities rultng the sea and the winds arc found at 
roanv points df importance to mariners along the trad v-roures of the Mediterranean 
Cpr. E. C. Semple, “ The Templed Promotliories of the Ancient Mediterranean,' f an 
fkt Gtegmpktfuf Ertnin', xvii, icgaj'), 352■ Another sanctuary, set astride the 

fJiddie which connects the point of the promontorv with the mainland, has heen shown, 
hy excavation, In contain the foundations of common stone that once supported the 
sun-dried brick walk of a diminutive archaic temple with two columns in front and the 
hasp, of EScnsinian stone, fur a cull-statue in the fella j while Hot far distant tie ihe 
considerable remains of the larger, marble Structure which replaced it in the latter part 
of the filth century B.C. ; probably [lie Persians in 4O0 or 4S0-479 burnt the edifices 
then existing in both precincts, Vitruvius fEv + 4), when discussing Ionic temples, 
refers: to a temple of +l Pallas, Minerva ” at Suniurn, as sharing with “ tile temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis,” r>, the Erechtheum, the fame of being the first structu re* 
to be distinguished by the peculiarity that “everything which is usually at the ends i£ 
transferred to the side* " j and the ground-plan of the larger structure at the newly 
discovered siia tJGFrtsJXiuds to his description, 44? [here Were culumsis extending alnng 
two adjacent aides of the exterior of the etdh ; hence this b the true temple of Athena 
Sonias, which stood Hot Li on the summit of die pxotnuntdiy,'" i.t. at the extreme and 
highest point of ibe Cape, us one must translate the words of FaUsauiuj, but on the 1 n- ,1 
of the ridge when one eurne up, as did our author, from the small harbour 10 i ts. VV,, the 
remains of which T though largely silted up, can still be discerned. 

The subject of the present plan, therefore, the famous Doric temple o verlooking the 
sea t which must always have been 4 conspicuous Landmark, is Tint niffldotted bv 
Pausanins ; unless we find it impossible to believe that this sentinel of die Greek main¬ 
land could have escaped his notice or buve appeared unworthy of his meutinn ; in 
which case we arc forced to imagine either that he was misinformed os to its cult, or that 
in preparing his description from memory' he assigned the one cult to the spot sacred to 
the other. 

Recent investigations have thrown light on the nor of this temple, with its 
votive offerings, including two colossal marble statues of youths (now in Athens 1 ; the 
colonnades which must have afforded welcome shelter to pilgrims by day and night; 
and the fortification-wall with its towers and gateway on the land side—ports of the 
archaic polygonal wall were replaced in is odontic masonry of LaraS marble in 413.-412 
and at later times ; the archaic gateway was remodelled in marble when the temple 
was rebuilt ; the great round tower to its E, still shows considerable remains of *un- 
dned brick. Tffe structure of the temple itself has now been consolidated, and soni’t (if 
members replaced. Tn tht; plate, the lacs] soft limestone, or port>s, u brown ; 
the characteristic dull wh i marble., cjuamed an th-E ticlghlxmiTEig - Tnnri mn in< is, white* 
btti iT,c standing columns and *in!vi are black, Some of the metopes of the Doric frieze 
ot the pritH&H have been placed near the JT.-E, cornet of the foundations. In the front 
terrace are incorporated some A*™ drums of the archaic temple ; and in Fact Hoist of 
rhe foundations, of ^cr-iu r belong to the earlier edifice. Tile marble structure is assigned 
to re. 423-42 C B.c. 

Ojfa-idJ reports : B r Stacs, in 'Apx- 19m, 113-150 ; A, K, Orlandos, tn 

Apx- AiAn™-, 1- (1913), 1-27; B, Staes ud A. K. Orlandos, in A^- 19 J 7, ttiS- 226. 
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XII 

THE PIRAEUS 


For the location of St. George, the ancienr Phalerum. the earlier harbour of Athens 
E« the map of Modern Athens and its Neighbourhood (No, XX), 

Th& greater part <if this area is to-day occupied, by a crowded commercial rily; tar 
less tif Antiquity is to be seen in place than is indicated on the plan, haied on Fortner 
observations. 

Piraeus is a raehypemiuula which runs into the sea from N.-E. to S.-W. for some 
-} mu'. =. h is composed flf two limestone masses, each cu. 1J mile wide, united by a 
somewhat low nod narrow ridge or isthmus. That to the S.-W., ancientk known a* the 
Acte, n>« gradually on all sides to a height of 1S7 ft.; the N.-E. ma*s ..[trains a height 
ot 2S0 ft. in the steep Monychia. Geologically, and in the belief of Lhe andents, it was 
nnie ftQ island ; it is joined to the majntaod by a stretch of low, swaxnpv ground, 
alluvium From the Cephisus. 

h includes ti 1 tee hsxhuUra, namely, the great harbour of Piraeus, technically known 
Camtiar*j, on the N.-W. (it had w N. appendage, the Kvfikdi fJmin, or Deaf 
f li-rbcmr), and the two nearly arcular harbours of Zva and M onychia, Oh the S.-E. 

^ th^ peniruula. It Was ThcmUtodes, in his urehonjihip. 4Q3-492 b.c., who induced 
the AthenuiU to fortify it; hence the appropria Eclitrss in bringing his remains for 
buna! by the entrance to the great harbour. The Fortifications were destroyed hy the 
Lacedaerti utiinna 1 the end of the Peloponnesian War in 404 B.C., bu t were restored £*. 
Etn yean Inter. Sulla Fared them, und burnt the arstnnl and the docks ’ the walU were 
never rebuilt ; the docks, however. Were renewed, and otherwise the place enjoyed a 
considerable revival under the empire. 

The line of the fortifications mar still be traced around the greater pun yf she sea¬ 
ward side of the peninsula ; in the landward portion, tbe building activity of the jrast: 
twenty yrar* has largely obliterated the line which formerly was no* difficult to follow. The 
aea-WRlI runs along the shore at a distance of 65 tD T JO Ft, from the Water, out of reach 
of the and yet near enough the sea to prevent an enemy from bringing siege 

engines into play. It is from to to nearly 12 ft. thick, and is very carefully built of 
blocks of the native limestone without mortar; the quarries m*y be seen at nunv 
points both behind and ld front of the wad. Towers, ra. 2n ft, long, nrojevt some It 
ro ZQ ft. from the curtain at intervals of cm. 55-66 yards. The mouths of the three harbours 
were contract ed by mob** which ran out to meet each other on either side. The harbour 
Munycbia, the smaller of the three, which until recently had suffered little from the 
encroachments of modern life, has best preserved the relics of antiquity. Originally it 
was a mere open bay, and therefore it needed vast constructions of masonry to convert 
it into a WIT harbour. The moles are considered among the most magnificent speci¬ 
men.!. td nutrient Greek Fortification which bore survivi’d ; each molt [emanated: in a 
tower. In time of danger each of the harbour-mouth* could be dosed with a chain. 

Thtr map gives the course of the fortifications ; their relation to the long walls 
which Utured Piraeus to Atheiu; and the arrangement of the ship-sheds — ojv of the 
fortes of Athens—which have been traced about the edges of the two smaller har¬ 
bours ; aJwi the location of various buildings known from remains or from the authors ; 
the [own-plan, by Hippodamuji of Miletus, was a famous creation of the Periderm age. 

. ° ccnnin vestige^ have been found of the great arsenal, * necessary adjunct to the 

ship-sheds of the navy, which was designed ra. *47-346 B.C. by the architect Philo to 
rep cv an aloi r structure, but forturuitely the directions given its cud!factors have 
betm preserved engraved an a sL-tb of marble not far from the N K. side of the harbonr 
T- j ^ , lhc: bi i 3 + of Mwnychia [/, G. if 1Q54; ^ Ditienherger, SyH. fuser. 

'' _ T T **}:. we W»w h’hdoa arsenal from roof to foundation better perhaps thiin 
any ot er mlding of .indent Greece, though not a stone of it hnt been found - it 
was burnt by Sulla in S6 *.c r * u 

^ ^ literature on the harbours is died by Dr. J, Day, in his article on 

the JW, m A j A ^ i44 , ^ 
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PLAN OF DIPYLUM AND STREET OF TOMBS 


Rtci-NT campaigns have vastly extended the area of these excavations and have also 
altered their appearance by disclosing the lower strata where previous investigators had 
stopped at a high level; but the very complexity of the new material precludes adequate 
presentation in so narrow a compass, and the indications given on our old plan are in 
themselves as valuable as ever. 

Coming by the main highway from Piraeus, Pausanias (L 2. 2) sees some of the private 
graves by the way, including one “ not far from the gate . . . . surmounted by a warrior 
standing bv a horse ; who he is I know not, but both horse and warrior are by Praxi¬ 
teles. It is clear that he enters by the Dipylum Gate ; within it he sees the Pompcum 
and other edifices, then he follows the colonnades extending from the gate to the (inner) 
Ccf amicus. His route within the walls terminates (L 29. t) near the Areopagus ; he 
then takes up the way (from the Dipylum) to the Academy, of which centre of learning 
he drily observes that it was “ once the property of a private individual, but in my time a 
gymnasium. ’ On the way to the Academy he discusses in particular the great state 
cemetery which extended from the Dipylum in that direction. His description of this, 
the national burying-ground of Athens—in his day doubtless still showing traces of the 
havoc wrought by Sulla— is little more than a bare list of the names on the monuments, 
but there almost cTery name was a history full of proud or mournful memories: the 
a nn al s of Athens were written on these stones (A. v. Domaszcwski, Dtr Staalsfritdki'f 
der Atkentr. Heidelberg Stltungibtr., 1917, 7. Abk.). 

To return to our plan : it shows the double line of walls (the inner line between the 
two gates is the restoration of Canon, 393 B.C., while the outer line is to be assigned, 
together with the great Dipylum Gate itself, to the period of the orator Lyrurgus, 
33S ff. B.C.) ; the Dipylum Gate, through which passed the regular traffic from Piraeus ; 
the small Sacred Gate, serving for the Sacred Way to Eleusis, which at its start ran 
parallel to the canalised stream Eridanus, then crossed to its right on a bridge, and was 
•oon crossed in its turn by the Piraeus Road, which after starting from the Dipylum 
must have made a great curve towards S.-W. The remains of various periods of fortifi¬ 
cation at the Sacred Gate and to its N.-W. are extremely complicated, but the con¬ 
structions of both Themistodes and Conon can be identified. 

On our plan are represented, first, a small section of a public cemetery for the alll^ 
of Athens, where were buried between 480 and 450 B.C. Pythagoras of Selymbria and 

375 Thersander and Simytus of Corcyra, representatives of their several cities 
who were accorded state burial by the Athenians ; and then a systematically planned 
area of family lots, in which the burials with richly-adorned monuments range from the 
first decade of the fourth century b.c. (the stone of Dexdcoa was one of the first) to the 
sumptuary edict of Demetrius of Phaierum (317-316 B.c.), after which severe simplicity 
was the rule. 


This area of family burials—artistically one of the most characteristic creations of 
Athens in the fourth century—was laid out on the extreme S. slopes of the Pnyx group 
of hill* ; the church of Hagia Triad a stands on a low mound, to the S. erf which passed 
the chief street of the cemetery, connecting in a gentle curve the first stretch of the 
Sacred Way with the Piraeus Road. The terraces on the S. of the street were higher 
Aun those on the N. side; and in general the sit lax were intended to be seen at a 
distinct angle from below. The burials took place in the interior of each lot; while 
the passer by beheld above the top of the front retaining-wall a series of monuments, 
some inscribed, commemorating the various members of the family or, as in the case of 
Sirens or dogs, having a more general significance. The wayfarer 00 the Piraeus Road 
saw a constantly shifting series of terraces, one behind the other. Rarely have the dead 
been Ukl to rest with such dignified restraint in the expression of grief, or with such 
***”** of the continuity, in some shadowy way, of human existence. 

j foundations of the Pompcum, W. of the Dipylum, which Pausanias saw, were 
a Hadrianu rebuilding; beneath them are remains oif the structure of the early fourth 
century B.C., and blow that have been found tombs of the Sub-Mycenean period. 

. , Bruc “ T ’ Fn * di *f* m Endaaai, Berlin 1909 ; m At km. M,ttk. H. (1926), 

. 09 - 1 } ; ^ “ Gn * m0n ' “• 736 -*. K Kublcr, in Aik. Afatk fifi. (1928), 
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XIV 

ANCIENT ATHENS 

Ouh author's account of A them itself pursues on til# whole a topographical order, at 
least if we arc to accept Dr W, Dorpfeld's views as to th# Enneacninus passage; for 
the rest of Attica PaUsanias follows several categories, namely <1 ernes, mountains, and 
islands, until with liis description of the Sacred Way which led from Athens tr.i Elsuris 
he one# and for ail grasps [irmly (he topographical thread. He enters Athens at th# 
N.-W. coracr f by the Pirriaui highway and th# 111 pylon Gate ; he comes to the Market¬ 
place and its neighbourhood Y and eventually passes to E, and $. of the Acropolis., which 
he ascends from die W, end ; lie leaves it by the same gateway, proceeds northwards, 
and finally parses out of the city walls at the same point by wt sch he had entered j then 
he (be great burial-ground of the Athenian state, lying to tb# E. of the private 
gravev !,rd which had attracted hi* acrendon as he wele approaching from Piroeni 
(No. XIII). 

The plan shows the- city walk of the classical period, with their extension to the E. 
under Hadrian, to include a villa, suburb ; alio tit# fortifies do ns of the Acropolis, 
which were restored in tint fifth Century Et.C. after the departure of the Persian; nt the 
prehistoric walk of the hill considerable stretches art still to ba seen. The *' wheel- 
shaped " city of [he omde quoted by Herodotus (vii. 540) was an mrermediatc ph&l£ : 
Thucydides (iL 15. 3) says that the city which preceded it Lay on the Acropolis afld 
extended JO a southerly direction from the ritudeL 

The striking features of the Athenian ltmdsc»i>e ate due to geological conditions : 
b stratum of bard limestone rested upon softer layers of marl, clay, and schist [ with the 
progress of erosion, only isolated bits of the Limestone, In heights incre-asing irum S.-VY. 
to N, j E.. have been left nesting upon the lowvr strata ; thus w p ere formed the hills of 
Piraeus ; the group consisting of the Hill of the Nymphs, the Pnyx, and the I III ot 
the Muses; the Areopagus - the Acropalu; Lycabettus; rind Anchesmus. The genius 
of Hitn Imd arrived ut a conclusion essentially the *.am# as that of modern science, 
though couched in 0 ther Language ; he says (Crffintt, i 12- A); 1,1 The condition of the 
Acrn-fJoLi* wo* didetent then from now, For one exceedingly rainy night dissolved it 
and made it bare, earthquakes too participating in this, and a mighty rain, the third 
before Deucalion's destruction ; but formerly, in other times, it extended as far os the 
Eri damns and the Ifi&SUS and embraced within them the Fnyx and included Mount 
Lycibettus which is opposite to the buys, and it was entirely coveted with soli amt 
with few exceptions had a level surface/' 

In antiquity as now, the supply of Water at Athena was scanty except in time of 
freshet, and »-«.% precious in the eyes of the people. Two of the streams, Eridanus to 
N. of the Acropolis, and Iliasux to S., appear on the plan; their fellow, CephtSMS, lluws 
in the lowest part of the plain to the N. ($ee No, XX), Several springs made their Way 
cut from the lower parts of the 1 imeslone Clip of the Acropolis and the Pnyx; and in 
fcom^ regions of the city there were many wells. 

The day of the CijdiWUH valley and the marbles of the mountains M*rved a*, material 
for Athenian potters, sculptor*, and architects ; and the olive groves provided the prises 
for the winners at the festival games. 

The bracing but often boisterous winds, and the limpid clarity of the atmosphere* 
have always been famous. 

Athens and Attica, though occupied by various immunities and princes iti I he 
Prwtue Age, were not in a position to assume a prominent part in Gre^k affairs until 
the Union of the various sections of the district in the first half of the seventh century B.C.; 
and it Was not until the enlightened Tyranny of Pisiatratns at the middle of the sixth 
century that the name of Athens became syuonvniOUS with the choicest Greek culture 
Apart from the cultivation of the olive and the exploitation of the silver mines nf 
Luurium, the chief wealth was derived from ovetKitf colonies and CQfriStrict. The 
proeminenee of Athens in art and letters was largely due to her readiness In anwpt 
with hospitality the talen ts that were attracted thither from other parts 1 if not politically, 
at least spiritually, she became th* enpsial of the Greek world, 

W, Judeich, 7'atmgrnphit tan A than ([ r von .Muller’s fiandhuck^ JH. ti, 2)„ M unich, 

19 °S; C, H, Weller, Atktiti and Ut A/ltna mtAis, X.Y., 1913, 
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XV (1) 

PLAN OF OLYMP1EUM 

Teie Olympieum is the spacious artificial platform situated fo S,-E. of ih? Acropolis, 
oc the right back of the llysuus. Of tbe temple which occupied its Centre, bflcrn gigantic 
Corinthian column? still stand. The ruined temple agrees with Vitruvius'* descri pbon 
(iii- 2- S; ii. pTjrf. 15, i™i. having been Corinthian, dipteral, and octostyie. Aman^ 
the ru :ni have been found a number of inscribed bases (/„ G. hi. 479-87, 491,-41, which 
suppurted statues of Hadrian ; Pausanuni iays tht enclosure was full of such statues. 

The original sancruary seems 10 have beeti one of the oldest in Athens ; remain? 
attributed to it have Wn brought to light An Ionic temple, on a grand s.'Ae, was t^-gun 
by P jwtntni ; many of its details have been found incorporated tn the later foundations 
or terrace (til. Welter In Atk. Afitth. mavii. (l()£2), 01-71, pis, Vii l) ; the ori'liitecta 
were Antistate*, Callaeschros. Anrimachides,, and Pormos. The death oi FUi.-trutui 
interrupted the work. Ca. 174 U,C., Antfoelms IV, Epiphanes undertook to buBd h 
afresh on a more magnificent scale than ever, employing a Roman architect Cossutius 
(he is mentioned in I. G. iii. 561, which Was found nearby) \ thts structure too remained 
unfinished but evoked great admitution ; Sulla carried off SOTft* columns to build the 
Ca pi folium in Romr ; the temple was finally completed by Hadrian- The quality of 
the carving of the +:xi?tLng «|iil lis, being superior to corresponding HadrUnir work in 
Athens, is n-inridered to indicate that they belong tn the part of tbe temple that was 
executed under Antinthus Epiphanes. 

The gmat platform b constructed of massive masonry, and is strengthened with 
hurtreijsrt ; the exterior wall has been restored in recent years- the unfinished, portico 
of gateway on the N. side, in a line with the E. end of the temple, appears Hadrianfe. 

XV (2) 

STRUCTURE AT THE CENTRE OF THE QUADRANGLE OF 
HADRIAN’S GYMNASIUM OR LIBRARY 

The plan appear* to hnw comprised -t wjuare open court measuring cj. twenty paces r>n 
the sides and enclosed on each side by a semicircular colonnade. The cloister* surround* 
itsg thb cuurt seem to have been paved throughout with ornamental mosaics. The N. 
and 5 , colonnades are best preserved ; the one that presumably on« Stood ID E seems 
to have been absorbed by the apse of a church. At the N.-E. comet of the court 
there are standing two short pieces of wall which meet at a right angle ; one laces 
Si, and has an arched doorway, the other faces E. On the S- side of the court, m from 
of the semicircular colonnade* there is a marble stylobate, and 00 it stand three columns 
and aft anta of white marble, all supporting their architraves j these columns and anta 
appear to have belonged to the church, 

XV 0 ) 

BOHN'S DIAGRAM OF THE HEALTH ATHENA BASIS AND 
ADJACENT STONES 

R T 5 the southernmost column of the E. porch of the FropyEaea. D b the Health At hen a 
pedestal; its hose, of the Otoe shape as the pedestal, is placed with it* itat side in 
Contact with the stylobate of the porch, and its top is exactly ad A level with the tap of 
Use stylobate; the edge of (he pedestal actually overlaps ami rests an tbe stylobate. 
The two marks on ibe rop show where the fed of the statue stood. The inscription on 
the front shows at least one tf^ce [eta for long E) of the intrusion of the Ionic alphabet, 
iii warding proves that the dedication was made by the Atliem&ju 1 not Ferities). The 
block F rests on an acmimuhitjoc of soil at a higher lev * 1 1 than the base of the Athena 
pedestal, which is bedded on 1 he rock ; the altar which it supported was probably erected 
Uter than the statue. The N. end of tbe block E fits into the round base of the Athena 
pedestal, and itsi N.-E* miner tics under F; the line of lhe block E A prolonged to 
S.-F. by 11 groove cut in the rock j probably E is the r*-mount of a row of blocks intended 
to divert the Sow of min-waler fra the comer between the Propylaea and the precinct 
of the Bmumnian Artemis. 
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Portions printed blade still extant; portions printed in outline conjecturally restored 
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XVI 


KEY TO FLAX OF ACROPOLIS 


1. Gate excavated by HeulCj constructed 

in late antiquity, incorporating 
most of die elemimfi] of the ehomgie 
monument of Mims, which stood 
on the foundation partly indicated 
to S.-E. of tin.- Colonnade of Eu- 
merits (jl), 

2 . Peres altar of Tisistratid period. 

J. Polygonal wall. 

4_ Modern entrance (now disused). 

40. Low step and niche cut in nock ; 
probably the shrine of Aegeus. 

3. Temple of Wingless Victory. 

6 r Prapylaea of Mnesiclcs ; outline of 
earlier gate-house. 

7. Hellenistic hose used for monument 
of Agrippa. 

H. Passage to Clepsydra spring, 

9. Health Athena, 

10. Cistern, 

lit Water-cliannel. 

1 1- Pilingi*n fotiiti cation -walL 

13. Precinct of Brauronian Artemis. 

34. kock-cui steps. 

15. Chalko-thche ? 

16. Stnimue in wall. 

17. Supporting wall. 

TS. Ancient building, 
iq. Offerings of Attains, 
ca, Modem .Museum. 

21, f oundations under ** S moll M useuffl, r ' 
J3, parthcnnu. 
jj, Terrace steps. 

14. Fruit-beanog Earth. 

25, Cisterns. 

Jt>. Temple of Rome and Augustus, 

27. Terrace or altar (highest point), 
zS. Modem outwork. 

It}. Foundations of prehistoric palace, 

JO. Prehistoric staircase and entrance. 


31. Ercchlheum. 
ji, Paved terrace, 

33, Cuttings in rock. 

34. Did temple of Athen.i {prt Perrian 

temple, with prehistoric column- 
liases in E. part). 

35, Found^ticms of prehistoric bud' lings. 

36. Rectangular building. 

37, Hellenistic Cts-rem below it, 

38. Staircase leading from Acropolis to 

precinct of Aglaurus. 

3a. Ancient well-hoifie, 

40. Position of great hronec imu^ oF 
Athena 

4 e . Base (of bronze chariot-group ?). 

4a. Theatre of DionysUi. 

43. Ancient circular orchestra, 

44. Two temples of DiohyiWI, 

45. Monument of ThraiJ'Uui, 

46. Columns which supported tripods. 

4;. Sanctuary of jVesculapius. 

4S. Grotto arid; spring. 

49, Shaft of well or s»rr *4 pit f?). 

50. Terrace-wall with boundary- inscrip¬ 

tion. 

Jt, Colonnade of Eumcnes. 

52, Music Hall of I [erodes Alticus. 

S 3 - Clepsydra spring. 

54. Cave of Apollo, 

55. Cave, 

56. Subterranean win ding passage. 

57. Cleft iti the reck with staircase. 

58. Inscribed rock, 

5<)_ Votive niches in the rack, 

60. Hollows in the rock. 

61. Ruined Chapel of the Seraphim* 

ба. Chapel of Sl Simeon. 

63, Chapel of St. George. 

64,, 63. Remains of ancient walls. 

бб, Ancient rood. 


A«ftit PwkHcatitiW ex ikt Asrvpefi r : T. Wiegand, Du arckaiukt AfuMnii- 
kKw tttr Akffrpolil n Aikm t text and plates, Leipzig, 1900. O. Jaim a06 A. MkHadtl, 
Ars Atktnarumi, (ext find atlas, 3rd ed., Bnnn, I go I, Kawadias and Kawerau, H Aes- 
1-171 'AxpmriAesw, Athens, 1907, M, I* D'Ooge, Tte Aersfoiu af Athens, N,Y„ 
[ 90 S. G. Di r l nms and erthen, Cal. t>f ikt Act, M-uitu i*m, z rob., Cambridge. 19> : = 
19J r. M. Schede, Dit Burg ran A tfun r Berlin, igcz. G. K aro, £}e*Jtmaipficgr *»/ A*r 
AkrSfvUs rex Alton t in Eft* Antike, ir. f 1928), 66-64- K. Buscbor, Die Ti/ttdacktr arr 
Akrvp*tit , Berlin, 1925. 
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xvn 

PLAN OF P ROPY LAE A 

(TttE DOTTED PORTIONS WEEE PROJEfTKTJ ONLY) 

On its Vi r side the rack of th-ii Acropolis sIoj'hcs. pcntly down toward^ the Atwpigu*. 
ind here writ always, at leust in historical times, the public entrance. There was, indeed, 
a sta Lrc-fne lending down from the ft 1 . side to the sanctuary of AglutitUfl (38 on plan, 
No. XVI); and a little lo the E. of Lhis there is a natural rift in (he met in which 
an'.jshr'f iTiiircase was hulll in the middle ages. Put neither of llsete jiJi preaches was 
open lo ihc public. In addition (here is a prehistoric staircase Seeding down to the 
lower town from a point to the E, of the ErechtheuiB (3a on No, XVI). 

The great portal was built under the udmiuMtiaiian of Pericles ; we are told that 
si w;ls tu-gun in 437kJ* 1 fltui completed in five years ; it was always reckoned* with 
tic T iirthenon, among the glorie?i of Athens 7 friigrnt-nls of the accounts of the moneys 
L'xptfidcd on [fi coiistnicdon have been preserved tin inscriptions {/_ £7. i. 314, 315J; 
1 ■n refcitflet was Vi tifsicles. The partly restored marble staircase which 1-tads np tn it 
dales iJom Roman times and concealed the original ascenr, apparently a path winding 
np the terraced, rocky slope. The portal iT-vilf, BOgnificmtly OiiutniCttd of Ptnlciic 
marble, consist* of n central portion facing 4 little to the ft" of \V. f with two wiDgS 
flanking the approach, The central portion contains the portal proper, it wall pierced 
by five graduated openings; those were closed by massive gates 7 the tide-posts mvi 
uxeECM Were ^originally faced with wood r which tn Its him may have been sheathed with 
3 J 1 ™ T “ Roman period this wood wa* replaced by slabs of marble. Before 
and behind thu wall were porticoes ; the out^r or W. One has si-c Doric colunstia in 
frnii! 4Evil (wo ibvi of Ionic columns (three in each row) in the interior. These Ionic 
column* lUpportcd the marble mot which Pa u winks admired so much ■ Lt has proved 
possible lo cesiorc a certain portion of the marble Im-mrs and coffered ceiling. The 
central pwteage, instead of haring step*, rises gradually, *0 that charinti eouitl drill! up 
it7 the ttcli in which the wheels ran can still be seen Lo [fie rock. At (fie inner tide 
(hack? of the portico, a flight of fire step* leads up to the four side gateways 7 each step 
high; the first four are of Peiitclic marble-, the uppermost is -of dark, blue 
Eleusun uf. AtflttG. a material which is u«d very' skilfully for such elements in ibe lower 
paIts f tn * building, The middle galfWny is wnhim? steps, so that chariots could 
pais through It, The inner or E. portico is shallower than the W. ana, 

>• “** enjlL ™ p«t Were various halls nnd porticos, mduiiinp the 

chamber con taming pictures * mentioned by Pausank*, and there afe deuTSBot- 
t6 ™ 5 r “ ULt *“ archttert in more than one auburn* va> forced lo modify or abandon 
some feature* m his project; the restoration in dotted finea on the plan, though perhaps 
mot m ail cases jiurifitti, still arc intended to suggest *hat he may have had in mind a 
Indy magnificent group of return which Would have mfctiSed serious sacrifices up the 
part of the neighbouring sen a unties. But the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War must 
have pur a stop to such undertaking*. ‘ 

At the plan indicates, there are e rmriderable remains of the earlier ttal* of the \V_ 

',Z l JtZ *'«** ***** «U. P*nly ™k«I 

. \ A ^ ID P,' 1 ^ca * and at i is N.*E. (ermina tion a portion of" the com- 

to^ll^ ^d 16 Wh,C,, dLtmq E cd b T the Persians and then rioted oft. r their 
S2 *** J“ Athenian prosperity ; the string, k die 


iAyib± Wdklf “ A -?■ A * viiL ( J ^j- JS-Tti. 


(( . B, Dinsmoor, ibid, xiv, (roic), 
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XVIII (i) 

PLAN' 07 THE PARTHENON 


TH£ PertcJeon Parthenon, designed by Ictmus and CaIIlCfiltfeS, (he most fitrcvijii ■ tmd 
beautiful of ail Misting Greek templet, is entirely built,, ftutn its steps Up, of while 
K-lttdie marble. Its dimjsniiQhj nfe Exceptional, 250x105 ft., hs order Doric, its 
plan, here given in cross-ha tching, is peripteral octistyle, and includes □ second porch 
of sis col 11 runs at each end. it two- storied colonnade arc Lind three aides of the re!fit, with 
the base fur the great gold and ivory statue of the goddess, and at the back, an additional 
room, with Its roof supported by four Ionic columns. ’The sculptured decoration now 
mostly in London} was the richest of any Creek temple; it comprised all the metopes af 
the Doric frieze, both the pediments, and an Ionic frier e rutiding about the exterior of 
the e*Ua j not lo mention the Lotts" head spouts and other adornment of the eaves 
and roof. The workmanship is exquisite, the material of a wonderfully rich texture 
which takes a mellow golden tint with weathering- thus partly tom perilling for the 
loss of colouring in details,—the curves and other subtleties in design and execution 
eotu nfbute to an a esthetic effect of great refinement combined with strength. The strUCtu re 
is now undergoing a partial restoration. 

A. H- ■hmilh. The St*tjti&ts mf the PoriktHrm, tear and plates, Brit. Mils., London, 
ipto. M. Ccjtlignon, l.e /Wdr^s, Paris, [pie (smaller cd., Paris, 1OI4}- Brit. Musi, 
A Skart Gut at to ike Scaipium op ike Partktno^ , London, 191I. 

For the history of the Parlhenon before the Pcriclean age, the fundamental dis- 
CHftsiop is by Dr. B. H, Kill, hi A.J. A. xvi. 11012 J, 335-558, The poros substracture of 
I he earlier temple i.- indicated on the plan, partly by conjecture, in faint outline ■ it is 
about 1 1 fL longer than would be needed for the later budding, and ca. 6 ft, narrower; 
it would hare been adapted to a pemtyle of ti x t;/crw columns of Inrge dtmcnAionr, 
and ilB itu option is to be assigned to the young Athenian democracy under drillJi-OM, 
Probably lo (1w time of putriolic fervour after Marathon, it was derided to Ittitke the 
supentruoure slightly smaller, but of marble j thus when the Persians uxupinl Athens 
in +£d 479 B..C. it bad the two pern steps which are still tit n‘tu r and above them three 
more---a lower step of Adxd itotie, set in from the edge, a middle step of marble, and a 
stylobate mf marble, which wji* planned to support 6 x 16 marble columns; one or two 
drums of these, and the trouble wall-base of the ctUa, had been pul in place when the 
Persians burnt the SCflJToJdifig and thus partly calcined these teembm. The uLL founda¬ 
tion, and many blocks of marble already used or prep: 1 fed for the structure, were adapted 
for the Peridrati Parthenon. That a still earlier temple., of large rijte, had air cade 
occupied | he same site has been suggested by Prof. H. Schrader, in Jakrl i. d . Imt ", 
xlii, {19’S), 54-89, on the grounds of certain fragments. 


XVU1 (2) 

PLAN OF THE ERECHTHEITM AND THE TEMPLE DESTROYED 
BY THE PERSIANS 

Fux die Conner temple, see No. XIX. To its S, *re the foundations of a large temple, 
the resulted plan of which is given in black. ThL building itself falls into two periods 
as regards both foumhtwa and superstructure ; extensive fragment* of the latter an? 
ift the two Aenjpohs museums. A - i n 1 ctiire of the first half of the sixth century B.C, with 
fialtidjtions of Acropolis limestone and superstructure of pvrers, with some marble in 
the roof pcraoti-i, and with p.wei pediment primps, was remodelled under the Pkistraritfs 
■ the addition of in er.doMtvpj colonnade of /ferae supported an a slylo-lsite of A'uru 
irtone ; tftarhle wu used for the pediment sculptures, some metopes, and th f cornice. 
This temple was burnt by the Persians, and many of the damaged remains of its etilon- 
HUde and Doric. fritK W*ie built into the exterior walls of the Acropolis, u wq; many 
arums and squared btocks of the pre-PerklcWD Parthenon. Lengthy discus-don hfij 
ccmred vbxit the quoikin of the re-use of the burnt temple 1 sufficient elements appear 
to he lacking for a definite conclusion {see Steve nr, £r-e£kikrum t 423-45 
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XIX 

GROUND PLAN OF ERECHTHEUM 
(EXISTING REMAINS) 




XIX 


GROUND PLAN OF ERUCHTKEUM (EXISTING REMAINS) 

The temple which we cal] the Erechthcum, though the ancleotis perhaps restricted thxf 
namt to the W„ half, wax a dflflUt temple containing a shrine of Athena PuHtj sod a 
£ppne of Erechtben*. Itcmer (Oa. vii. yS-fiil says that Athena " went into the stout 
tWJJe I'! l.rtL'hthrUaj ns if it were the royal palace and in another passage {//, ii. 
549’55>'j tic mentionx that Eiechtheus Wits worshipped in the temple of Athena, as if 
^ home. The date of composition of the latter passage is questionable—- 
probably the titUi century B.C.; but U) any case it a evidence for the bdief in the presence 
Of a temple of Athena with provision for the cult of Ercchtheuj?, constructed at a very 
tarfy time, rt boilding easier than the early form of the n Temple Destroyed hy rhe 
Persians {No. XV JII. a), the foundations of which lie to the S. of the present Er<wh- 
Hiciim ; and in fact thetc ar* references in both authors and inscriptions which cart be 
takmiu refer to sorb a predecessor of the present structure, Various remains or tmcc* 

■ t walls; among the foundations of the budding may also he assigned to on tarty structu re, 

, I !® fcT f p,ITt f D * WOL ^ cl probably have been of sun-dried brick and wood. The 

rtlatioti of such a temple to the large sixth-century edifice lying to its S., and the inter¬ 
pretation of the Iherary and efligraphica.1 evident*, still form the subject of a lenmhv 
controversy. ^ 3 

The farm of the present Erechtheum || peculiar and indeed unique. The temple a 
nTthe lotuc order, and is built of PcnteUc marble except foT the frtcic, which ran round 
the iMiflding above the nltiiiiiaTe* and find a ground of dark Eleuriman atone to which 
tw Iftartwc figure were attaohetL The iTiaift structure w a quadrangle* ■ ai the W+ end! 

■ *" e ^ ^ ]aL * B spacious porch, with six Ionic columns in front and one behind 

each of the comer columns. At the W, end of the £. side of I he temple there wn* the 
smaller porch with the rix sculptured Maidens. The W. front of the temple confute in 
,ta ® ww pofrion of a solid wall ; above that it originally contained four Ionic half, 
column■, on (he eitenor, with * nrresponiUng pilasters on’ the interior, while between 
these there wu again a solid wall-space to a certain height, and above that, m four of 
the inicrcatumntetHHU, spaces dosed hy joiners wndt ; the cresent arrangement is due 
lo a restoration, which took pUc* probably toward the end of the first Century tut. The 
Erednhtxim had four doors. The S. and E, sides of the temple stand oil a higher Icvd 
hy fa. y ft, than Its N. and \\. sides ; a flight of twelve marble ate in descended alone 
the outside of the N. wall to the rocky plateau on which the N, porch is built 

™* much remains of (he exterior, very [ini* is left of the ancient interior It 
appears to have been disced into three chambers, E., Central, and W., of whxh th- E 
and Central ones were about equal, but the W. was much smaller ; the E one Was at a 
htgorr Jevd, and *a. entered through the E. portico; it was divided from [he central 
chamber by a crags wall, while the central chamber wax separated from the W by a 
screen-wall ten courses high. The large cistern in the W. chamber is pw.l-dnssii'rt in 
date ; and the many peculiar f Cil[U res of (hi* part of (he bnOdiflg can only be mentioned 

: th ^ drjU ™ CSB We *» do Witli cult practices, ami Were affected hy preyiouxtv 

existing iimmgemcnlE. 4 r f 

P^Uuax hear bribes the - Ereththeumby which he may have designated, not 
t ut * P “ lft of ! he ***&> -wixmd ,hi describes the *hrinr of AthensPoLSo* - 
^ he meutmm the temple of Pondra.**, which adjoined the Eraditheum, and 

ArrtpkarMt which Was not fax from in While many 
l, -( r ll ' 1111 ' a ^ DR 4fT 5ti <,!usiv «- <wir understanding and reconstruction of the 
whc.lt hiding receive asojhraee From a documentary source I for a mass of detailed 
**?* N ' feomaalsXBd b the building inscriptions ; that w< 
r.jr, ti,e btate ot certain parts or dements of the structure in certain vea« F the names of 

' ' K " U ^ for certain jpecitied hhimz 

the t-rrm used for various Btmctural and drenmtive details, and in particular v f J 

SSa ^ njtonnatmn co jufiify a theoretical recoutnuXlou of much of the joiner s 
7 V ? tvrm ^ ac mrpcitant future in the upper parts of th« building 
, 9 J:; ind odltr * : TA ' text und plates. Cambridge. Mass,, 
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onavTiu plan of kuecutheum • 
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XX 

MODERN ATHENS AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 


Some features of this landscape have been discussed at Nos. II, XII, and XIV. Other 
CRsanria] matters Wffe well presented by Welter, Athens and Its Menumrnii, 13-19. 

" The city of Athens lies in me midst of an irregular and undulating plain, which 
extendi from the northeast SDUthwcstwards to the Saronic Gulf and is. roughly speaking, 
about 15 miles Long by to miles wide. On three sides the plain is hemmed in by moun¬ 
tains, whose foothills extend Or out into the central area. The range of Fame* is tile 
highest 14631 ft.) and longest, extending westward into Ml Cithueron and eastward 
nearly to Ml Itentelicus. High up in Paines is the fort of Fhyle. where Tfarasybulus 
assembled the little hand that was to tcnmnaie the Thirty's tyranny. The naked ridge 
nl 13 anna VU clearly visible to the Pythian priests at Atf u?ns, watching for the lightnings 
over iij summit to tdl them of the rime to send sacrifices to Delphi, Farther east is 
D«eka, whence at the end of the FetopociHrt.iiin Wnt the Spartan* spied upon the city.'' 

Ll N.-E. of Athena is the pyramidal peak (3657 fL) of Mt. Fenlelicus, or ferikitfUii ; 
while tcura in its side mark, the site uf the modem mar ble quarries, which are not far 
ftOm the ancient, The summit of the mountain is about 111 miles, in a direct line., from 
the Acropolis, ilymertUH (3360 ft.) is Lhe elongated mountain on the eastern borders, of 
the plain. Its sides are scored with deep and rugged ravines; the Southern and lower 
third, cut off by a high pass, is the Anhydius or Waterless Hymetlos. Even more than 
for its marble was the mountain famous for its bees, which gathered honey, its they do 
tO'day, from the wild ihymr and savory' and other frag ram herbs growing 01s its rugged 
slopes. ^ But it* most Wonderful feature is the glow cast over it by the setting sun; ptorpUFFOt 
cetles jiurtntii HymttH the poet Odd called the deep-tidied heights. Marking the W. 
border nf the plain are the lower summits {1535 ft.) of Mt. AcgaEeUS, or Cory dull us, 
which divideii the Athenian from the tteurinixji plain. Aegwku* iv really a spur uf 
Fames and u joined to it by the low ridge (544. ft.), over which the railroad to the 
Peloponnesus now passes- In A eg, dens, almost directly west of Athena, is a low pass 
(416 ft.) where now Is the mediaeval monastery of Daphni; here in anriqo i ty ran the 
Sacred Way which led to the mystic close at Eleusis. In the middle of the plaid is 
another low range, the ancient Anchcsnu*, which terminates abruptly Sit the south end 
in the cmucol hid of Lycabetiu? (912 ft.), at the northern edge of modem as of ancient 
Athens ; it is now rrowned by the little chapci of f>t, George.'” 

" The arid, calcareous Sill of the Athenian plain produces little vegetation save olive 
and tig trees, though by irrigation considerable tracts ure being redeemed for vineyards, 
and gardens. Thucytiklca and other ancient writers mention the thinness of the soil, 
which, except along the Cephissus, in many places barely hid** the rock beneath. The 
upper stapes of the mountains support the holm oak and 1 Variety of shrubs, bat lhe 
lower declivities ami the strip of plain adjoining have forests, which arc subject to 
destructive Ores. Athens itself contains few trees, except those planted in the parks ; 
apparently in antiquity it was not much letter off in this respect, though we read of 
plane* and other trees in the Agora and the parks and along the IIlssus." 
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MARATHON 


Fan the location of the town of Marathon. see oft N*>, II- Mafilth oo ur.i> a member 
of an. ancient Tetrapolls, comprising Marathon, Ocnoe, Probalinthiis, and Tricorythus 
or Tricoiynthus ; for purposes or religion this league survived into classical limes 
(/. C. ii- 1354 = Dittcnbcrger, ByII. Inter. Gr., 3rd cd_ ± 930), 

The plain of Marathon,, the scene dI" the [(lentorablc defeat of the Pe rsians by I lie 
Athenian* in 490 t£,C. (in Cam&r. A*£. Hist, iv, 133, 245* & I s proposed to take 491 a 4 
the date), is a tresc«lt'Sh&ped stretch of Eat land extending round the shore of a 
spa dons bay and bounded, on the liuidwiud side by n semicinde of sleep mountains-, 
with bare rocky sides, which rise abruptly from the plain. Eg N-'-E. the plain is ter^ 
TOinoted by the narrow rocky promontory of Cynosiira running S, far into the ica i to 3 , 
by Ml- AgrieUki, a spur of Pentelicus, leaving only a narrow amp of Eat land between 
it and llie sea, where there runs the only carriage road to this region from Athena, The 
length of ihc plain from N--E- to S.AY. is ca. 6 miles ; its bread th varies from IJ lo a| 
miles. The shore is a shelving, sandy beach- A great swamp, divided from the sea by 
a narrow strip of Sandy beach, occupies most of the N. end of the plain - t IT is deepest ai 
its Yv. side, where it is fed by powerful subterranean sources-, the Macartu of the ancient. 
Half way up the slope of the hill above there are some shallow, niche-like 

excavations in the rock, perf m [js “ the ittangcrs. of the hufiri of ArtaphenieS 1 men lion ell 
by Pausanlas. ThE salt lake of Hrai^Hrrd —where sea &sh arc caught has perhaps 
been formed since Pausanias's lime, it htfdoes not mention hi it discharge-* Icsrlf into 
tht Ma by a s-treara dose So Cynosum. There is a much smaller swamp called t'nHsa 
between the «a and Ml Aj^riehii. _ . 

TIm* fapwotta mound, qow collcil S&r& 3 a "which covers the icillbIJc^ fri the" Athenians 
who fell in the battle, rises from the plain a mile from the foot of the hills. ( mile from the 
Kli and ta. j mile N. of the marsh of f nxua ; it is conical, U. 30 ft. high and KB puces 
in riFciunfcrence. The Greek excavation* at 1 £40-1891 i objects m the Athens Museum) 
disclosed, at a depth of 9 ft. helnw the present surface of the plain, an artificial floor, con¬ 
structed of sand and other materials , rd. 85 ft- long and 20- ft. bto-.nl. On this floor there 
rested a layer ea. I to 4 in, thick, composed of ubs, charcoal, and human bones, charred 
by fire ; mixed with <he*e were ru. thirty earthenware UkytkA i most of them broken SO 
pie^:rt, and some other Vases, A sacriftcia! pit or trench ffl. 30 ft. long and 3 ft, wide, 
cased, and originally roofed, with burnt (?) bricks, extended diagonally under the mound 
from N. to S.; It contained broken vase*, and the bones of the victims sacrificed to the 
hemic dead after the pyre had died down and before the mound was heaped over their 
remains. There also teemed to be some IfttffiS of sacrifices that were (periodically ?) 
offered at the mound after it had. been creeled. 

Scattered about the plain and in the glens which open off it there are remains of 
ancient buildings, coflcctively considerable though individual]}’ insignuicant. 

It is needless lo lei! again the Story of the famous bailie. As 10 the position* 01 the 
hostile iiuiiw, all that may be regarded as certain or fairly probable is dial the Persians 
were periled to the N. and the Atlwnians to the S., and tfctat many of the defeated 
Pertiani were driven into the great swamp at the N. end tlf the plain. It W further 
reasonable to sup pose that the great mound, was erected on the spot where the fight had 
been hottest and where the Athenians hud suffered most severeiy- 
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The terrace on which are the remains of the two temples of Nemesis (L 33. 1-8) ami 
Themis is situated at the head of a deep, narrow, woody glen, about } mfle long, which 
descends rapidly in a N.-E. direction to the seashore. The terrace U 150 ft. wide and 
faces the sea. The two walls, which support it at right angles to each other, are beauti¬ 
fully constructed of large blocks of white marble, laid in horizontal courses, but not 
jointed vertically. The temples stand nearly in the middle of the terrace, side by side, 
but not quite parallel to each other. The larger temple and the walls of the smaller one 
—as well as the terrace walls, and the fortifications on the hill by the sea,—were built 
of a fine white marble which was quarried close by; ca. 20 yards away the marks of 
the quarrying tools can still be seen on the rock. The larger temple measures 7* x 33 
ft. on the stylobate ; it b Doric, and its outer columns are undated except for a very 
small distance at the top and bottom, which seems to show that it was never finished ; 
those in the pronaox have eleven flutes in front and nine planes behind. AD the members 
of the cornier were painted or gilt; among the patterns introduced were the lotus and 
marauder; on the less exposed portions the incised outline still remains. There are 
sufficient pieces of every part of the superstructure lying about to allow of a complete 
reconstruction, including roof and ceiling. From its style the temple appears to have 
been built about the middle of the fifth century B.c ; that it was the sanctuary of Nemesb 
b proved by a dedicatory inscription to that divinity (/. G. iii. 811) which was found in it, 
and b confirmed by the discovery in the temple of fragments of the sculptures described 
by Pausanias (now in the Athens Museum). 

The smaller temple, 35 x 21 ft., b Doric in antis ; the walls, still standing to a 
height of 6 to 9 ft-, are built of white marble hewn in large polygonal blocks, fitted 
togethrr with the nicest precision and polished on their outer surface, whereas the 
columns and all the architectural ornaments are of common stone ; the edince b dearly 
archaic in date. In the pronaos stood two marble seats, one on each side of the doorway ; 
in the alls were three statues with their pedestals j inscriptions on some of these 
identify the divinity as Themis ; these objects are now in the Athens museum ; their 
dates range from the fifth to the second century B.C. or later. 
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SANCTUARY OF AMPHIARAUS AT OROPUS 


FAUmANtAS r 5 brief account (L 34) gives an invaluable picture of u rustic sliriHC of a 
hero-god r with its cult, its drt-.im-ora cleft, und the healinfi; imported to pilgrims, bv these 
beneficent agencies. 

The sanctuary Lies in & pleasant little glen among low Hill* partially wooded with 
pine, ftJr 4 mill!* S.'E, of UropuH. A brook Hows through the glen, and when swollen by 
tain bus carried away the adjacent portion of the sier-t-d area, and in particular nearly 
the whole 5 , half of the temple of Amphiuratis. The Greek Ar ch a eol ogical Society 
began excavating here in 1^4; it is still extending its investigations, with it valuable 
yield especially of inscriptions. 

'Hie remain* of the temple are at the W. end of the precinct 5 It appear* to have 
been a DotLC structure. nr. t>5 X 4.J, ft. r with six columns between 1 mtae at the E. end. 
The (tils bod two raws of five columns each; nn the- base, fir. 5 ft. 4 in. wide, iti the 
Central aisle, probably stood the image of Amphiurvuij mentioned by Pausanius ; ti 
piece of an arm of colossal size found within the temple may have been part of iL The 
lower parts of the N-, and the N_ parr of the W. wulk—the rest are lo*t—consist of a 
sock of squared blocks formed of ortbostAte* between Harrow cou rses ; fhe upper parts 
are constructed of small atones bonded with muflnr or Hay. In the middle of the W. 
wall is a doorway leading into a small porch with two email unfluted columns at the 
angles. The temple seem* lo have bee-n bulk in the Macedonian or early Roman period. 

1(1 trutvt of (be temple are the remains of the large altar, dedicated to many gixk, 
Width PliUSUlia* described ; its foundations are nf large blocks of Common Stoner the 
preserved portkrtl of the su pcrslmctuir is of limestone ; under it were discovered two 
fragments of older alia ro, proving that the later structure itrcorpomted previously existing 
Ones. At its side toward* the higher ground are three curving *wps or seats nf common 
StOHe for the onlookers at the sacrifici-s. To the S. of the altar rises the sacred spring, 
described by Fuiisam.is. into which patients who had been made whole used tu throw 
money. 

The long colonnado—per haps the dormitoiy where the patients slept, mentioned in 
/. &. vii. 235—begins between “□ and 80 yards E. of the temple, and extends E, for a 
length of eo, 360 ft,; its depth is en. 36 ft,; along its front, toward* the stream, IS a 
stylobate on which stood the Doric column* represented by fragments lying about; 00 
the other riJei it was denied by walk In the Mttlc Style OS the temple. The interior was 
divided cross - wise into three sections-—a large teliLnil bn.lL (ra. 310 ti_ long] and a small 
wing at each end, to which access Irum the central ball was given by on aperture, r loved 
apparently by a grating. The holt itself was divided lengthwise by a rov oJ' sevcuteet 
Ionic columns. A continuous row of marble benches ran all around the inner side of the 
three walls of the colonnade. The inner surface of the walls of the colonnade was coated 
with stliCCO and painted; traces of a. wavy mocander pattern in red and green have been 
discerned at the N,-E. corner. 

The Space between the temple and the W. and of the colonnade Ls lined on the ddc 
away from the stream by a continuous row of pedwtils which once supported statues 
and Still bear many inscriptions, Eteyowi the further end of the colonnade was 11 bath, 
of which the foundations and conduit have survived ; it was, built before the thir d 
century B,C^ hut altered and repaired in Roman times. 

Scooped out in the side of the glen, ot the hack of the colonnade, |s a small theatre, 
Ac unpfcVvd orchestra being only 33 ft. across. The remains of the skati suffice for its 
thcoretiixJ r eco oitructiciu, but of the seats there have been found cjnly five chair* of 
white marble, standing at intervals, each OB a marble base, in a curve around half of 
the orchestra. 

For recent mrcrigatiulu see ’Ap% m *E$ r , 193 1 , 100-169. 
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SACRED PRECINCT AT ELEU 5 I 5 , SHOWING THE 
EXCAVATIONS OF 1882-1895 

THI remains of the iwtnvy of Dc meter Are situwtffd at the E. fool of * low rocky hill, 
a Tnflr which run* parallel to the seashore at A distance of n few hundred yards 

and was the ucru polls of Eleuaia ; the town itself lay on die level ground towards the 
sea. Greek, archaeologists have COUipletpd the-excavation. of the T'f/tricrien or Had of 
Initiation itself, and arc steadily progressing with the remainder of the site. The 
recent work of Professor F. Noack, Elcu-tii, Dit bavgxtfkitktfifke EnEatiitfung dri 
Hfiiigtumtu text and plates, Berlin, 1927 (rev. by W. Wrede, in iv- 

54B-559) marks a gte-at advance ; in a few instances, indicated below, his results 
inTolve the revision of the plant Especially instructive is the region Q'jQW and to rhe 
E. of the E. comer of the Tthtitrwm, _ . 

The arrangement of the sanctuary and Ttkitmon appears on the plan. Witlnn. tne 
precinct, the guidance of FailSMlas fails us, since a dream had forbidden him to reveal 
the objects in the sanctunrv of the Mysteries; before teaching the gate, however, he had 
pointed nut several monuments including the well culled i'tdtifMerum I“ of fair iluntcs ] 
and the temple (or temples f) of Artemis of the Portal and l ather Poseidon. 

Ttie historical development of this shrine as manifested an the monumental remains 
is in essentials *1 follows (with references to the colcmrt of the plate): 

In the third and second millennia B.C, the hillside w‘as inhabited, ns is shown by 
scattered pottery, house-walls, graves, nftd the tholes tomb n few minuted walk to the 
5.-W. of the sanctuary 1 the grotto (behind the Temple of E'lnto) WOS probably even 
then the sent of a cult- With the dawn of the Greek age, a terms was constructed 
where later there stood the Ttbrtrrwn ; to this tefnU* belongs the primitive wall to the 
N „■ W. of the curving wall (coloured green ;i nd lettered 5 ), (O W. of th e cits rum comer 
P of tile structure of Icturos, 

Near 700 b-C- a temple of Demeter was erected oti the raefcy projeetiqn above the 
gTDttdp—ibfwp iKp aertd wdl# 33 staled in tbc HomCftc i and tcnrtJiif- 

the end of the seventh century ts built die earliest TVfofrtm (gr™, *)—m the fimnuia- 
tions of which b. " Lesbian 11 form of polygonal masonry is used, witii curved contours, 
—together with its tntuce (green, i} and enclosing-wall or ftriSefoi (according to 
Professor SftwV, the outer " fed " wait, L*ing a polygonal base for sun-dried brick j 
Others have dated the part towards the Great Propylaea ns late -is ca. 400 E.C.). _ 

In the latter parr of the rath century, under Pisiatratus and his sons, there » con¬ 
structed the oblong Ttfaterisn with Its portico (red, in AW limestone and p*r*i 
ELshlar), also the inner E. fortification-wall l red, polygonal base for sun-dried brick): 
like wise a temple in antit ufl the bill (dotted outline to N. of the Tfltrfrritin). 

In 4S&-479 Fenians bum the shrine-; shortly aJt(rr®-*i-rti^ tht* (yclluw)stretth of 
fortification wait to E, of the Portico of Philo U constructed in refined “ pteudndso- 
dotnk " technique, on an earlier line but blocking tb? gate- U lid f r Xhnon it is resolved 
to extend the TVkfkrvv OU its N.-W, and S.-W, sides, dins forming a great square hall 
with its poof supported by 7 * 7 Columns j, the natural rock eS cut away for A ™ n ’ 
5idsrable distance, prepsLnitijcins Me ircmic for 3 W 7 c^lunms to the Nr*E, (jfejiiTwJ 
and the four other columns of the infiermna-t N--W . row i. which me not indicated on 
the pla.Ee). 

Uruhr Peritle*, [ctinus proposed U> replace this project by a grand los* scheme 
(otivc) . this ton whs only in part executed—the square preparations far 2*4 columns 
In the S.-W. part of the halt , ami the massive exterior cornet* with concealed buttressed, 
pfevuppoiatg a portico, and some other details. Then thtfc project was abandoned, and 
the three architects named by Flu torch (Efrurfcf, 13) carried oat a solution which wit 
exactly repeated in the Antonifte restoration (viokt), when the shrine had been destroyed 
by fire ; the great porch was cso&Mfuctcd by Philo after the middle of the fourth century 
*-t% Te the Ftrklflm period belong the fortification-walls to S.-E. (alive) and the 
granaries (olive) between them and the inner wait. 

In Cicero's ume were built the Small Propylaea, and under the Antoninet the Great 
Prnpylaea ami other buildings at the entrance. The enclosure wms extended to S - (blue) 
in the second hall of the fourth century a,C. 

k- S-iinjnkta, Ofiftir ti Athens, 1924- 
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MEG AHA AND NISAEA 


THJL modem town of Mcgara on die site and hu preserved the nim^ of jhu 

ancient lity, It is clustered uQ the slopes of two adjoining hills or rather of & tingle 
hill with a double summit, which rises From tht pin in, near its S.-W. corner* at some 
disla ace from the see,; the plain itself hr 6 Of 7 miles long by as many wide ,md is 
everywhere shut in by hills except on the sale of the bcul Of the two hills Oti which 
the town stands, the F. is the lower and fLittcr; its slope is comjiafti lively gentle. 
The W. hilt, joined to it by a low ridge, es higher, more pointed, add steeper. The 
two ci tn.de h mentioned hjr Pailsanlas no doubt occupied these same two bills ; Et is 
generally supposed, from the order Fallowed by pausi ni^s-, Ehat the E, hill was the 
acropolis, railed Carta (i. 40.6), and the W* one Airathous (L 42. l) ■ but Carin appears 
to have been the etder acropolis, and we should natural] v expect that the W. MU the 
higher and stronger of the two, would have been the first to he fortified. 

The ancient rem-idlls are extremely scanty. On the S. side of the fl, hill hare t>een 
observed some pieces of the old fortifuratjun-waU ; the ramiiiH of the fountain of 
Theiigenes, mentioned by Psusanbrf {L 40. 1), have been recognisped ; and fragmuru-'i of 
Columns, scidpturrs and inscripnrm* hate been seen lying about or bulltl into tnedlftcv .I 
and modern structures. 

Nisat-a, as the port of M t*gq rx was still railed in ihrf time of P-iu sa rtias, was distant 
ia - r i * as late as the middle of the nineteenth century the scanty remains of otic 
of tile Long Walls whtch the Athenians JmkU C4, 45a, and the Megnrions razed. Jn 
4’4 B-CV, were to fie Seen about half-way between the two; at present, though the 
direction of the walls may be followed, hardly any remains can be pointed out. On 
the W. ride of the buy which forms the horLaur there rinrs a sleep, isolated hill a a. 
150ft. high, crowned with a mediaeval fortress which is hugely built of ancient blocks. 
On the E. side of the bav i* « much higher hill surmount ed by a chapel of St. George, 
"lids hill appears to have been tile acropolis of Nisnen mentioned by PaUsanias ; the 
KSEUmt of the for tifinrin n-wall r m. 6 fit. thick and strengthened with tower*, have been 
traced on the S., E. r and N. sides of the hfll; the W. side is naturally strong, &rul at 
itl foot lay the town and harbour eif SbaCW, so that fortifications were here nr>t to 
necessary. In the S. wall there is a gateway re. b ft. wide. From the N.-H. loftier 
the E. Wall is prolonged for cm. £ mile down the slope of the hill to the plain : in this 
stretch five or hi towers may lie made dot. 

The lower W. hill appeals to have been what Thucydides (ill. jtj add Pausanuis 
(L 44. 31 call the (aland of Minna ; Thucydides describe* it US fral far from the shore, 
to which it was united by a bridge or causeway built over a ihonE. If this identification 
ia right, then the shoal water has been filled up with alluvial sod brought down by the 
streams whose beds, now dry, skirt two titles of the hill} even in Strabo'* rims die shtiUil 
wnuhl seem to have been half silted Up, since he describes Minna a> " a head [and 
forming the harbour at Nisaes " fix. 1.4), though Psussnbs, a century a&d a half later 
perhaps influenced by his literary sources—stdl calk Minna an iiEand. The ancient 
wall* of Minoa *fe best preserved at the obtuse N.-W angle of the mediaeval fortress, 
(Lfal especially on its S.-W. side, about one ‘third np the hill. There tire nlsur , vestiges 
ot the lower town of Xisaca ; and from the S.-E. foot of the hill of Mmoa some 
remains of an Ancient mole may be traced extending into (he Sea and curving round 
rn the E,, so as to shelter the ancient harbour. The present port iv not here, but at 
the tiitle tucky headland which jura nut from the S. side of the hill of >t_ Gaorge„ 

E- 1 , Highbai^er, ffr Hiltary and CrSiJisatian af Anoint Iftfara, Fast I. {JaJkn$ 
Hepk inr LVop, Studies in Arekaivfogy, No. 3 ), Baltimore, 1917. 
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CORINTH 

Pa l T 5 ami AS comes (ti. a. 4) from Cenchreae to the market-place, which be inspects 
And which he makes the starting-point for detours, first (3. 2) along the Lechaetun 
road, then (3. 6) along the Sicvon road, and finally (4. 6) to the Acro-Corinth and 
beyond (sec on No. III). He says (2. 6) : “ The remarkable objects in the city include 
some remains of ancient Corinth, but most of them date from the period of the 
restoration/' 

Strabo (via. 21, tr. Jones) utilised earlier writers, and also visited Corinth in person 
soon after it had been rebuilt by the Romans in 44 B.C. ; he says: ** A lofty mountain 
with a perpendicular height of 3§ stadia, ami an ascent of as much as 30 stadia, ends 
in a sharp peak ; it is called Acrocorinthus, and its N. side is the steepest; and 
beneath it lies the city in a level, trapezium-shaped place close to the very base of the 
Acrocorinthus. . . . Now the summit has a small temple of Aphrodite; and below 
the summit is the spring Peirene. . . (Pausanias too had heard the name applied 
to this upper spring, but the usage seems not to be early.) 

The site of ancient Corinth then is a spacious rocky plateau, of soft deposits of the 
latest tertiary period, ca. 300 ft above sea-level, extending toward the sea at the N. 
foot of the limestone AcTo-Connth ; an adjacent lower plateau forms the transition 
to a third, still lower, level stretch extending almost to the shore at Lechaeum. The 
American excavations are situated near the N.-W. corner of the city, but this area 
must have been the centre of interest of the Roman colony, for it includes the market¬ 
place and a number of the monuments which Pausanias enumerates. 

The accompanying plan, by Dr. W. B. Dinsmoor, is reproduced through the 
courtesy of the American School; we add : 

1. North Budding : a b asi l i c a, built of fores in the first century B.C.; afterwards 
enlarged and rebuilt in marble. At a lower level, evidence for a hall »nd shop* of 
the fifth century B.c. 

2. Captives Facade: an ornate Roman front for (apparently) an open court which 
lay between the basilica and the N. side of the market-place ; details in museum. 

3. Triglyph Wall, and 4. Temple B, with the Sacred Spring: w«U-prrseTved 
remains of the fifth century B.c. or even earlier, which lay concealed in the Roman 
period. The inscription from the region is in the museum ; the S.-E. face of the tri¬ 
glyph wall (colours now much faded) was originally laid in a straight line ; the problem 
of the concealed passage and drain is of special interest. 

The Temple of Apollo: The monolithic columns of soft limestone were coated 
with Greek, and then Roman, stucco, which may be seen cm the S. columns; the 
rock-cuttings for foundations show that there were two allot, bock to bock, at different 
levels; in the E. part of the S. wall can still be seen some remains of the trcasure-chest 
lined with Greek hydraulic cement; it has been possible to assign to an early period 
of this large, very archaic Doric temple the elements of a terra-cotta revetment executed 
on a gigantic scale (E. Douglas Van Burcn, Gr. Futile Revetments, p. 25). 

The fountains of Pirene and Glauce are the most perfectly preserved representa¬ 
tives of the archaic rock-cut spring-house ; the successive restorations of the former 
illustrate the history of Corinth in all periods. 

Recent excavation has brought to light still more of the theatre, including elements 
of the good Greek period, and of the Odeum, built about the middle of the first century 
A.D., thoroughly restored in the second century A.D., doubtless by Herodes Attieus, and 
again remodelled, this time in shabby workmanship, in the early third century. 

Byvanck and Lenschau. M Kor'inthosin Pauly-Wusowa-Krall, RealEncyeU- 
^uppl. iv. 991*1036. Ancient Connth, a Guide to the Excavations and Afnsenm. 
Amer. Sch. at Athens. 1928. Bibl. by F. J. de Wade, in Gnomon, iv. (1928), 560-563. 
Reports, in A.J. A. 
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xxvti 

MYCENAE 

Tj-lk cxcaTvtnns of the British School at Athens, conducted by Mr. A. J. H, War* 1 
in 1920-1-923 in the light of Cretan discoveries and the increased knowledge of the 
Bionfc Age cultnF? of the Greek mainland, have advanced the [merpTCtaricin of this site. 
Mycenae wt« already a populous settlement in Rariy Hclkdrc times (third millennium 
El.C.), but its acme wus in the early-pari of the third l-atc 1 ! elk die period (early fourteenth 
century B.G.l, It is to this- poind that there belong the circuit-walls of tho citadel: 
these are preserved in their entire extent (though noi at their original height.! , with 
the ejtcrpricn of a small piece that hns collapsed S.-E- of the Palace, and the " Poly- 
gOfial Tower rf at the classical in date. The greater part it butlr in the Ji Cyclopean 
srvfe, rnugbly-lftc* n block? of hard grey limestone being piled upon each other without 
OrdeF nFid bonded by small stones and clay; in the thickness of the wall near the N .-E. 
corner L* a stepped gallery, descending to a great depth, its sides coated with cement, 
apparently ft reservoir. At consptatMU points, such as the approach to the Lion Gate, 
ashlar is adopted, with large hanimer-dresaed blocks of conglomerate, ami the saw is 
used to dr cm. the flanges of the lintels and adtcjXKll^ n technique found at Tiryns a:- 
well as in ihe Treasury of Atreus, 

The Lion Gate (A) is unique for the preservation of the relief in tbe triangular 
space above ihe lintel ; the heads of the Lons Wele probably executed in soiue softer 
stone ; the symbolism is frequent in the urt of the Bronx*? Age of Crete arid f ireeCO- 
Wjthttt this gate is t|u? Crave Csr-cle : the contents of the famous graves ur-e in the 
Athens Museum. This area contained, at a low lewl, Middle Hslkdic burials. At 
the end of M.H., not lung before the beginning of the sixteenth century B.t,, part Ol 
llvw cefhetcry became reserved for royal interment*, the graves of the Shaft Grave 
Dynasty. Then arose the Tholos Grave Dynasty (LH. IL, III.). Fftriy in L.II. Ill- 
(the early fourteenth century E.C.], tbe whole citadel wk replanned and enlarge d, ictul the 
remains of die earlier princes wef* protected by the ronstructdon of the round enclosure, 
the filling-k with a deep layer of earth, end the erection of the carved Weloi ; the old 
gmve area was regarded ft? sacred, the nucleUi pf ft form of heimcult. 

A palace d omina ting the eatadd was originally built under tbe Shaft Grave Dynasty 
fL,H- I.}. This, with aheratirms, would have served In t.H. II. for the earlier lungs 
of tlie Tholos Tomb Dynasty. Later, at the beginning of LH. lJI- r at the culmina¬ 
tion of that Dynasty, a second pala.ee arose here, the ruins of a section of which have 
bee n uncovered (plan, tl ‘S) j it seems to have lasted ElU the fall of Mycenae, and wou I ■ 1 
have been (he heme of the Atridne. The very summit, which had beett occupied 
by the highest terrace of the palace, was levelled off in the late seventh century H.C-, to 
give space for the Doric Temple (T) (sculpture in the Athens Museum}. The more 
substantial hoUse-foundBt 30 n,« within the citadel dale from the great age of Mycenae, 
hut the Email and badly-built one* ire Hellenistic, 

There was no walled lower town hsre in prehistoric times ■ the former ejEj'linnti.vn 
of [he Afa&ry Litbmri is now abandoned. The Hellenistic lower tdty (see in>el \o 
pill ft I lay to w. uml S.-W. of ihe ftCtopolii and Wits slight ift extent The nine Tholo* 
Totnb? fall into three groups of three ench : the Cyctapeftfl Tomb (4), Epftno Phiftjntos 
(jb using rough undressed blocks tit the Cyclopean manner 1 with somewhat larger 
stones at the angles.. Tomb nf Aegis lb uv (E, of "* Mrs. Schliemann’s t, 1 *), winch with 
its doO-rwsy remodelled in ashlar represents a transition Einagia (S.-E, &f 3}, Sfttn 
PhoLtrorti (upper 5), Lion Tomb (6). where the use of ashlar mokes progress ; Trensmy 
of Atreua (l), Tomb of Ctyienine^tm {l, " Mrs. SdilieinannY cH, Genii (N- of 4 b 
shewing the perfection of the type, contemporary with the Lion Gate nod ihe Ift* 
great period nf Ttryns. 

tt. MAS ilk Sc A. aJ At Acme, rah., rav, 1919-1923 < followed above, alien 
wrfflini), Sir Arthur Evans, T'Am SAmft Gracfj tuttf Sfi-Aitst Trmbi af Afycntat mmi 
&& latiTTvlatwm, London, 1929, suggests, however, that the Shaft Graves and the 
TbolD.- Tomb* reprint one and rise same Dynasty, Ihe contents of the latter h.ivjng 
been tfwssjmd to the former cm. 1450 a.C. ' A work by Dr r G. Karo on the Grave 
Circle is announced. 
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XXVIII 


{]) SECTIONAL PLAN OF THE SO- 
CALLED TREASURY OF ATREUS 
AT MYCENAE 

(2) TRANSVERSE SECTION THROUGH 
THE SOUTH WALL OF THE CITA¬ 
DEL OF TIRYNS 




xxvm to 

sectional plan of the so called treasury 
OF ATREUS AT MYCENAE 


THIS Iie& about the middle of the ridge brio's- the oenpoSA, Oft its, E. slope 11 on inset 
to No. XXVII), The passage leads horiionially into the hill from an artificial terrace } 
its entrance watt blocked by a low wail of which only part of ohe course remains ; the 
entrance was on made r round, but the rest rjf the passage was cut (Hit -of the soft rock, 
and floored with a thin layer of clay. 

In the facade the use of the saw is tompftntiveJy common. Over the lintel is a 
relieving triangle. Attached columns, tapering downwards, rested □□ the bai^-s winch 
nte ttiH In place; the f remain* are in the British Museum ami Arhens; the opening of 
the relieving triii ngle WAS den j ly marked with sc me thing, and tliiwel-holes in the npper 
facade show that some fottn of revetment was attached to it; fragments of such hive 
been found here. 

The inner lintel block measures 3^1 (below i and 2Q (above) x 17 * 3$ ft,, ond b 
computed to weigh ra. j.Ocj.lxjO English pounds; in its under side are two pivot-hoi c* for 
Ih*: double door ; on each of the side walls Ihet'C ^-re two vertical lines of bronze nails 
descending exactly to the front and back limits of the threshold- Thisj judging from 
[he four brotiiie naib still in place, was protected by a Ctiv c ring* In 19201 p21 n the two 
wedges of pvrsi ft’tK temporarily removed ; eu "the picking under the blocks wetc 
found a quantity of gold leaf, ft f«w potsherds, and some Other objects, including la.g-- 
bronze nails—apparently “ decorators ’ waste," from the time of the construction of the 
tomb ; ail the potsherds arc of Latte Hellodic III, date. 

't he dome itself, rtf. [4-50 metres in diameter and 13*20 in height, is built up in a 
gt^at excacaiicm in the rock \ (he indrvidunl blocks of ashlar work in coiiglomerate, 
tncitnly hammer-dressed, merely ranch at their inner angles, and the interspace is packed 
tight with Email atones ; at their backs the big blocks are codiaterweightcd with a heavy 
ti vB P of rough stnt5« ; the blacks in the lower courses are larger ; the " eye " w capped 
by ft large slab with * hollow' in its under surface. The (Op of the dome projects above 
tkii: surface of the hillside and is covered with a mound of earth- From the third course 
upwards smaller and larger holes may b« seen at regular Intervals ua the stones-; some 
Still contain brume null for fastening metfd rosettes or the like. 

Tlw rock-cut chamber, containing a grave-pltx is entered through A door with details 
resembling those nf the main entrance ; its threshold bos long since disappeared ; this 
room w;w, probably intended to be used as a charnel clifttnt«r to receive the remains of 
earlier interments when the main chamber was being prepared for a fresh burial, 

rf, B . S . A ,, XX*. (tpzt-lpaj). 3JS-35J, pis, 5b, 57 (here followed in part rrrbutim )- 


XXVIII (2] 

TRANSVERSE SECTION THROUGH THE SOUTH WALL OF 
THE CITADEL OF TIRVNS 

The disposition of galleries and ehamber* will 1 * unde-reload by comparing the ground- 
pi aTi (No, XXX). From the court F a passage (not pieserv edi gave access to the corridor 
and staircaw- P in mtiun), which led with a single In-mi into the long corridor C 
(A in sectional, which is z+| fL lower, Thi* is from 3 ft. to 5 fi. 7 in. wide J its W. end 
is completely closed, but its E. end is lit by a window (J) which, starting with plmoJt 
tbe some width ns (he comdftf, narrows towards the outside till it endj AS ft tifter-e loop¬ 
hole 4 in. wjde. The ceiling of the osttidar is formed by the convergence of the side 
Willi. Five doorways lead into five chambers (B in plan, a in ■ediortj, doubtless 
magazines. A simihsr series, six in number, opening off a ccrridor. Is found in 11(2 S . 
end of tbe E, wj.II of the citadel j. here the stairway which gave access hm been coni' 
pletely destroyed. Kemami of the summit of tbe E. wall, towards its S, extremity, are 
ptwcnrol 1 four bases of columns show that a colonnade was here built on the top of 
the wall so as to open inwards on the citadel. 
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THE ARGIVE HERA HUM 


xxrx 

THE ARGIVE HERAEUM 


T (n&, i isfi chief sanctuary of Argolis, is situated on a terraced hill. 4 j20 ft, high, rising 
in a SOinewliJl insulated position at the foot of 3 bare, steep naomitain, ft is dtoant 
somewhat undtJt 3 milt - S.-E-. of Mycenae j the ancient rwd can he traced at m[en.-,Js, 
keeping well up on the steep mountain'side, and crossing the beds nf several torrents 
OH Cyciopc-an bridges, the ruins of which can still ho seen. The hill forms a rough 
Triangle, with its apex turned to die mountain and its back to llie plain ; to the N. 
there is a deep depression., find fo N.-W. and 5.-E- two deep ravine*. The apex is a 
rocky peak : next to its 5. is the Uppermost terrace, on which stood the old temple; 
then the terrace of the fifth century temple ; and below this still a third terriiCf- 

The uppermost terrace is supported; on the S. by a retaining-wall some 59 yards 
long, built nf huge incgulady shaped blocks of conglomerate heaped together in a 
rough Cyclopean Stylo; one block is rft ft. long- Tbe excavators found two parallel 
areas dinracltris*d by a layer of hard black earth, r to 2 in. thick, resting on a 
layer of dark red aud and ucCOnlponied by pieces of charred wood, flat bricks showing 
the actioo of fire, and other mdicntioti* of 51 c>uillagratiou : dearly the tetfiams o! rie 
temple which was burnt in 423 E.C., the !w 0 parallel areas apparentiy marking thu 
linen of the two cefla walls ; a structure of sun-dried brick with columns, etc,, of wood, 
as in ihi 1 H^raeom ai Olympia., accords with the evidence. The only remains of conse¬ 
quence still visible OCl the spot are the pavement of irregular polygonal slat*, and a 
stretch of stylobate with Haim of columns. 

The rctaining-waU of the middle terrace is built of tegular masonry, mostly of 1:1 
interior sort. Of the ton pie for which Polyclitus node Lhe cult-statue, only llte well- 
] ■j , -r j Crved p&r \ar foundations ate id pln.ee - fragments of the Still pture are in the Albert.- 
Museum (F, Eichlrr, in Ctirrr, Jakrtikefti, iir n. J5' l i3)s flnf l liken: was 

abundant materia! for a theoretical restoration—a herntj'b peripteral Doric edifice 
witli inlrrior columns ; the order was of fvrvr, but some of the upper parts marble. 

The other stroctu rer ■on the middle and Id west terraces are such aril are found at other 
sanctuaries like Epidaurus, Qropus, and LycOSUrn: long colonnade* serving ns pCUtK- 
bon from furt and rain by day and as dormitories by night; reclxtlgular balls o r groups 
of such which may have been used for great guild banquets ; and to the N. Vf. a bath 
citahiishmetit of the brick coCutrucrion characteristic of the Roman period in Greece. 
The general result is a representative, fully equipped &LQCtn*ry, the archaic temple 
burnt in 423 B.C., and then replaced by a fine new structure OS a lower, more accessible 
terrace, and the subsidiary structures ranging in date from the sixth century So tile 
Roman Utile, 

Furthermore, the American extamtibn of 1S92-1S95 dackwed the fact that this area 
Was occupied. Mid that there was the cult of 3 female di-rinity in the neighbourhood of 
the Inlet SHinrtuafyv and tombs not far distant, 1 n Mycenaean time*. Knowledge of early 
rimdittuns, however, entered ran a new phase witli Df, Hlcgen's excuvurions of 1935-1928: 
it became cl fir that the upper part of the lull had served as the site of a settlement, the 
Iiisturv of which cno be traced through, the whole of the BfOJlxc Age; arid evidence of 
similar occu pation was- found on the lower slopes. On the ridges beyond the ravine l rt 
N.-W. ikte hnve been explored many Mycenaean chamber-tombs with 4 rich yield 
of ceramics, and some Middle Hdlodic graves ; and even more important was the 
din uvtry at several points in that area of Neolithic remains, white the *o-cxll*d 
“Geometric Terrace “ yielded a fragment of bronie eppltqutf and other objects of 
artistic fiiteTtH, dating from the seventh century B.C.,—apparently the seat of 3 
subsidiary cult in that period. 

Charles Widdstcin (Sir Charles Walston) and others: Tit Argil* Hrr^um, 
Barton and N.Y., 1902,1905. A.J „ A, xxix. (1925), 35*, 413-428 ; xxxL (19^7), 39° 
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TlilS citadel omipicd tlj t tint top of i* limestone ridge, geologically an island in the 
allu:^ !.i! plain, shaped Like the sole of u foot, ea, 30Q V'iil'ds long and less than :oq yards 
wide, and at its highest point S& ft. above the level of the sea, which now if rd. I mUc 
distant, the shore having been considerably extended ty fiflnviimi since the firoKK 
.-i|.;e- L :.s palace area, or upper citadel, occupies the S- end. i Ti-e circuit-wa 11 of 
the dtndi -1 ii built of very large blocks of limestone, wrought OH one Or more faces by 
the pi ck-hammer, with a tendency (o horizontal roursoj, and with Email stones and 
cln> mortar in tl’ie interstices (the hitter still visible lTi Spots which until recently were 
buried*: the Limestone is of two torts, quarried oil neighbouring mountains, n hard 
weather-proof gray sort and a frjiible reddish sort ; for members such as the thresholds, 
tide-posts, and lintels of gals, use is made of a conglomerate which is sawn, as in the 
great period of Mycenae. 

As ccuKrms the rn t e nor j-t fu ulures rep rase fit ed on the present plan and identified 
in its bay,, these belong chiefly Lu the definitive form of the palace, due to enlargement 
and rebuilding at several stages of the Lata Heltadic III. period ; the towers, painted 
niches, a ltd gtiLlcrics (Jfo. XXVIII. 2) ar* utnOOg the latest additions before the 
catastrophe - the palace wra burnt, apparently with violence ; a period of reoccupadein 
Ls represented by the narrowing of the great entrance in the E„ circuit-wall, and the 
inferior house-walls built upon the foundations and pavement of the chief meganm, 
which until Dr. Bingen's study (JTwiibir, 130-134) were generally Assigned to an 
archaic Doric temple. 

j visitor to-day approaching the propylon H from the exterior will observe the 
eviiltnre fur an earlier period of the citadel—walls and entrance at a lower level ; 
these belcmg lo rs. 1400 H.C. But the history of the site has been carried many 
centuries further back , r a huge oval structure of sun-dried brick, with an. elaborate 
system of buttressing. Lie* at a law level beneath the S. part of the palace proper, nnd 
is dated in the nineteenth-® igh let 1 nth centuries U.C, % contemporary with it was a 
seltLvment represented by hues of diverse forms which have Lwen found at various 
points of the bill. 

The rccenr («r[n.tn investigations have added greatly to the knowledge of the 
citadel based on Sctdiemann’s excavations. They have also uncovered a Late Hehadic 
HI- dwelling quarter at the 5 .-E. foot of the hill, built on earlier walls and intersected 
by I.ate Geometric ptthiv graves. Further out in the plain in the same direction, a 
chance find in £915 disclosed a ricli hoard of metal objects, apparently the loot of 
some marauder (A. PhilLidelpheus, in "A^. AcVrifl*, ii. frgifr), app. 13-ari, 

Frickenbau* nnd others, Ttryr.i, z vols.. Athens, 0 - Karo, Fukrtrr durch 

die Rumen py-vt Tirjns, Athens, iqrj. Mobius nnd Wrede, in JaXrbvck dti Inii. 
xiib (17271, Anxrifer t 365-370. The following resumes the last-dbcd account; 
l Eariy Htiladic (third millennium B.C.): an extensive settlement covered the whole 
hill and vicinity; at kart two layers ; appear! to lost Into Middle Helhldk time*. 

*■ HidJU Htiladic (ra. tooq—1600 h.c.) 1 house ruins and graves; the first terracing 
Hod cnclc^ing ■ f the citadel, 3, Ln!c He llarf ic /. (sixteenth century B.c.) : the old 
etiricanire cuntinue* in use ; levelling operations result in the almost complete removal 
uf the earlier -Imla Irom the upper citadel; remains of painted ^tucta testify to a 
pal ure. 4 Beginning of Late HdJadic [ca. 1400 H.C.1 ■ eonsirurtion of a citadel 
* a 11 wilh large blocks and great gates, including the whole area of the later palace 
a.- tar a» tu 5 . of the preal forecourt ; stucco fragments are evidence for the palace, 
but tK^hing U ktiowa of ite farm. 5. Cs. 1350-1250 h,c. t comprehensive rebuilding : 
&s[cn.-uun id the eifeuir walls to S. and E., raising of krtl. refurtifving of the Middle 
Citadel, ft, !.aier 1 rhe whole hill is included in a great fortification wj.[| ; the S -E. 
and S. galleries and the VV. postern are added, aUo'the ramp to F„ the ewo portals 
white the courts assume their present form nnd the present palncc U built. The .mall 
WFfjru to E. of the great rnt^arem are rebuilding! of previously existing structures. 
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THE SANCTUARY OF AESCULAPIUS 
AT EPIDAURUS 
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XXXI 

THE SANCTUARY OF AESCULAPIUS AT EPIPAURTJS 


Tub. nuns of ths sanrtuiLry wire CXQVatld for the Greek Arehaeologicid Society, 
trader she direction Chiefly tiF Dr. P„ K.iw - lias, *1 intervals £fOtn the year iJSifl nnfi] 
that veteran ajclm.eQJogist’s death tt-ci-i Iti-ntr from art artack which camt upon him 
while he was engaged on lira East campaign In the summer oi liJ-S; die local museum 
is a PXJUUUimt [o his devotion fetid skill. While there is l«t<iinony to the Master- ^ 
Oi a cull here (oF “ Apollo and Aesculapius >r !i (ram early times, it was not until l ■ 
fourth century B.C. that the gentle healing,. physical and mental, especially associat'd 
with the murtE of tile load hero pbyddan, came to CXrft its great appeal; and it 
WM then That die sanctuary assumed its present form. 

Pausanias’s account has been confirmed by the excavations. The theatre (l'' u ■ 
XXXIII 11 lies on the hillside to S.-E. of the area of this plan ; the Rotunda is gb® 
on Kp r XXX It i here we begin at the N., where the pilgrim approached, if coming 
frocis die iown at Epidituru*, 

After crossing a vomit bnwll-guUf, the highway passed through the Grand Forts!, 
a limestone structure with Ionic Columns.; within it bit three stone basins tor purities 
tion ; lit hi li t rsrenty paces S. of the portal is a -deep circular well, of ofeh&ic masonry, 
i ha poorly preserved foundations of the temple (ri ApFirodiie are built of »l triable rcu 
stone ; nothing is piTServi^l of the superstructure! but the plan lends itself to &n edifice 
with three steps, a alia and a -ar, either tetrastyle or in ant if. L a. JO yards to tb*- 

W. is a very large nstem of the Creek or early Rotnin period. 

The Baths of Antoninus, the East Baths and the Music Hail, show their Roman date 
bv the uac of bit clew-ark and mortar, in contrast 10 the blocks of stone used in bi*.-* 

Ihe structure* at this site : it should the absc-nrcd, however, that except for monumental 
edifices like the temples. Rotunda, portals, and theatre, the Greek sltmework cormsts 
onlv of the foundations, orthnstates and levriLmg-cou rve, above which the body of the 
wall was of aun-dried brick ; die roofs wuuld have Wen of Lemj-enrta. 

We now- enter the spwfallv sacred area, bnill on tta W, parr on an artidnal terrace., 
and bounded to N, by « double colonnade, the W- half of which is m two Monst to 
correct the drop in the ground level It was here that the pilgrims dept in enafrtm 
OE inspired dreams ; and at the E„ etui con be seen the sacred spnrg. and the bn^S 
which .inpported the six stone tablets with records of healing which Panamas saw 
and which- are pnrliftflv extant in the museum. The remain* of the temple of AesquEa- 
pius itself still in plate are only foundations; but architectural fragments were found 
in sufficient number for a reconstruction ; it was Doric, peripteral, without 
damps * The walls emef order were of pssr&S coated with srueco, the not m 
tiles of marble. The sculptures in til* gables, representing tattle* with Centaurs and 
With Aimi cih. and the Vtciuries and Nereids that crowned the roof, belong wl) to 

the fourth century o.C. t 

£7>s. bo fi, to the F„ of the temple was found a long inscription in letters ot the catty 
fourth ct Jittery p,i,\ (/- G r iv, 14S41, giving demits a* to cost and cnnstrurticim Tike r ' LC 
Rtituruiii, |jc witi hulk bjr contract ; nn aflyfl ihij contractors weir men ffortt i nrinlk. 
Argos, Stymphalis, and Crete. The whole work was under I he stipeim tend enre of a 
single architect named Tbeodotus, A aculptor Tjniotheus it mentioned, doubtless 
the distinguished Athenian who cullMboraied on the Mausoleum of Halicamasus, 
althov gh ju«t what the ,J modeb or " reliefs +f were for which he was paid is not 
clear, and scholars are not agreed as to the attribution to him of certain of the sculptured 
fragments. 

The other Iruildingi arc partly temples (that of Artemis is identified by the uS£ of 
dogs’ brads on the cornice] and partly a son of hostel or caraVamerai. The Stadium 
was laid -out as early as the first part of the fifth century B.C,; the cylindrical hose at the 
N. end of the vta-fting-linr bt.ir* ;sn inscription oF the irrulptor Thrasymedes who 
executed the cult statue of Aesculapius ; the stone wyt» were indi vidual benefactions 
of chc HrJIenutic penod ; the scrrting-line was given it* present arranjjement iu Roman 
The flippodrome lay some distance *wav to the S.-W. 

P. Karvadias, To 'Irpto tol' A if\ ttt-ldv £> 'E«i|ku»yy , , Athms, 1900 ; and varinui 
articles in 'A^. 'Kjp. and U^mx^ 
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XXXII 

THE ROTUNDA AT EPIDAURUS 


These remains arc situated some 70 ft. S.-W. of the temple of Aesculapius. Only the 
foundations are standing ; but other fragments allowed of the admirable reconstruction 
in the museum (Kawadias, in TJ/wrruni, 1907, 183—186; Berlin Sitxungiberichte, 1900, 
536-540). The d i a me ter is toy ft. The foundations consist of six concentric walls 
built of paras . The outermost supported the twenty-six Doric columns of the peri* 
style; the second supported the circular wall; the third supported fourteen interior 
Corinthian columns ; and the three innermost supported the Boor. These three inner¬ 
most rings, with their cross-walls and gates, form a sort of labyrinth which, when the 
building was completed, was inaccessible ; they differ from the three outer rings in 
thickness, in depth of foundations, and in horizontal joints; the outermost of the short 
partition-walls is not structurally incorporated with the adjacent ring wall. It is clear 
(F. Noack, in Jakrbuth dti Inst., xlii. (1927), 75-79) that the central portion of the 
Rotunda was constructed at an earlier period, before the level of this part of the sanctuary 
had been raised by terracing, and that its present function is due to adaptation. 

The entrance was approached by a ramp on the E. The outer stylobate was of 
poros, and supported columns of a hoc grained paras, coated with stucco; the metopes 
were decorated with rosettes finely carved in relief. The outer base of the circular wall 
was of white marble ; the inner base of black ; the decorated band above the ortho- 
states and below the (probable) windows, of Fentclic marble ; the wall was crowned on 
the exterior by a course of black stone ; the rest was of paras ; there was no opening 
at the top. The interior Corinthian columns were of marble ; this is one of the earliest 
known examples of the use of that order. At a depth of cm. 3 ft. under the ancient level 
of the soil there was found a Corinthian capital (now in the museum) almost intact, 
which yet, being without marks of attachment, had never formed any port of the 
colonnade to which, by shape and dimensions, it belonged. It had never received the 
final working of the surface ; but it had not been rejected for any flaw, for it was care¬ 
fully covered with tiles to preserve it from injury. The points of its acanthus leaves 
vary between five, six, and seven in number, whereas the fragments of the columns 
actually employed show five or six points only ; it may thus have been an experiment. 
Perhaps too it may have been buried with some notion that so long as it remained intact 
the colonnade itself would stand entire. 

The pavement in the interior, within the Corinthian colonnade, had diamond-shaped 
flags of black and white marble; the central flag was circular and white, 1-20 metres 
in diameter, and there was no aperture ; Kawadias’s recent studies, cited above, show 
that our plan is to be modified as regards the pattern. The rest of the pavement was of 
limestone, except the part between the Doric columns, which was of tufa. 

The ceiling, the cornice, and the floreated apex oif the roof, were masterpieces of 
design and execution ; the whole of the marble decorations of the building are carved 
with the utmost delicacy, recalling the Erechtheum at Athens, the round building at 
Delphi, and the temple at Tegea ; this Rotunda is the latest of the series. 

A long inscription (/. G. iv. 1485), found in the sanctuary, contains the accounts of 
moneys received and expended for the construction of the Rotunda, there called the 
Thmmtla, ij. “ altar ” or “ place of sacrifice.” The work w as spread over not far from 
thirty years ; it was done by contract, different parts being assigned to different con¬ 
tractors. Some of these came from a distance, as from Athens, Paros, Troezen, and 
Tegea, and were allowed travelling expenses. The beginning of the inscription seems to 
date from about the middle of the fourth century B.C., and the final entries to have been 
inscribed ca. 320; this gives the approximate date of the Rotunda, and from this it 
follows that the architect Polyclitus, named by Pausanias,—to whom we must attribute 
apparently the completion of this edifice and the construction of the Theatre,—was not 
the famous Argive sculptor nor the second sculptor of that name, but belonged to a later 
generation. 
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XXXIII (i) 

GROUND PLAN OF THEATRE AT EPIDAURUS 

PAU5AKIAS iL rj. 5 : “In the Epidaurian sanctuary there is a theatre which, in m> 
opinion, is most especially worth seeing. 11 is true that in sire the theatre at Megalopo is 
in Arcadia surpasses it, and that in splendour the Roman theatres far transcend all Hie 
theatres in the world ; but for symmetry and beauty what architect could vie 
Polyclitus ? For it was Polyclitus who made this theatre and the round building also. 

For the date of this Polyclitus, see the discussion of the Rotunda (No. XXX11) 
The beauty of proportion is due in part to the method adopted in laying out the curve 
of the carta : three centres are used, forming among thrmselvcs an obtuse triangle; 
the primary centre, furthest from the skeni, serves for the eight middle sections, while 
the two secondary centres, which are placed ra. 23 ft. apart and with which is used a 
radius c«. 111 ft. longer, serve the two outer sections on each side ; the result approaches 
an ellipse, is slightly perceptible as one looks from the orchestra or sktni at the con¬ 
centric tiers of seats, and can be observed in the widening out of the extremities of 
flagged ring which runs about the inner part of the orchestra to serve both as passage 
for the audience and as gutter for rain-water. ., . 

Other features ore the complete preservation of the circle of the orchestra witnin 
foundation for the round altar at its centre ; the skmi, which did not undergo ra ca 
modification in Roman times ; the three rows of seats of honour, one at the edge ot tne 
orchestra, bevood the passage, the other two respectively above and below the di igona 
passage part-way up the slope of the cavta ; and the polychrome effect ^pcoauy 
noticeable after a rain, and certainly intentional when used for the seats of honour 
which was obtained by the use of a different limestone—reddish, not grey—for certain 
parts of the cavta. 

XXXIII (2) 

PLAN OF TEMPLE AT AEGINA 



origin, then proceeds to Mt. Panhcllcnius near the S.-E. corner of the island. 
adopted a devious route ; for the well-known temple near the N.-E. comer of the island 
is now identified by four stone inscriptions as sacred to Aphaia (A. Furtwingler and 
oth^T, Aegina. das Hnhgtum dtr Afkasa, Munich, 1906. gmng the results of the 
Bavarian excavations of 1901). The most complete and most important ‘ascription, 
with probable restorations, runs : » In the priesthood of Cleoeta. there were constructed 
for Aphaia the house and the altar, and the ivory was added, and the wall 
round about.” This commemorates the first constructional period of the shrine, in the 
second half of the seventh century B.c. ; the finds of small objects, especially vase-frag¬ 
ments, show that the cult was already established here cm. 1400-1200 B.C. Numerous 
per os fragments attributable to a small temple in antis . which were found built into later 
structures, testify to a second period of construction, in the first third of the sixth century 
B.c. This temple was burnt, perhaps by the Persians in 490 B.C., and was replaced by 
the present edifice (sculptures in Munich and Athens; minor finds from thr sanctuary in 
the museum at the town of Aegina). The same three periods appear in the accessory 
structures : I. uses a black crystalline trachitic rock, and to it belong the stretch of 
retaintng-wall S. of the temple, the oldest form of the hostel (S. of the latest altar), and 
the oldest form of the altar (N. of the ramp); II. uses paras, and is represented by the 
second form of the altar (projecting N. of the latest structure), the propylon partly pte* 
served to S.-W. of the latest altar, the central temple-like room incorporated in the later 
hostel, and the E. and part of the N. retaining wall; to III., with a new orientation, 
belong the structures that were still standing in Pansanias’s day. 

Some details of the temple are the cuttings for grills at the E. end ; the red cement 
floor, with indications of the position of the cult-statue ; the modifications at the back ; 
the system for carrying the rain-water from the N. slope of the roof to the rock cistern ; 
and the depressions for the bases of the pediment statues on some large blocks now at 
the W. end of the area. 
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SANCTUARY OF POSEIDON LN CALAUR1A 


The sanctuary is situated od ,t saddle between the tWH highest peaks of the wkind, 
an (mraur^ walk from the modern town of Pitrci ; from its height of eu, 6od ft. above tbc 
sea, beautiful and wide prospects of shore, sea, and islands open between the wooded 
hills tD both N. and S. ; it was excavated by Swedish archaeologists in tSnp 

The temple of Poseidon Stood within a separate precinct at the N.-E. end of die 
sanctuary, flw*y from the other buildings, forming a rectangle enclosed by w.ilis of 
hatd blue limestone, ca. 3J ft thick, which are preserved all round to an average 
height of Cl:. ± ft. ; they are meanly buill of small irregular stouts. The N, wall and 
part of the K. wall rail on a four-stepped bate. There arc two openings in the walls 
of die precinct: the principal one on the E. end and the Other on the S. Of the temple 
itself the remains are exceedingly scanty, a few small pieces of pavement or founda¬ 
tions icjdiffmndy built ol small stones ; the edifice appears, b ii wever, to i< tv e ha >1 a 
peristyle of 6 k 12 Done cotumns. The foundations of the peristyle were built of soft 
limestone, and the walls of ihe temple of hard blue limestone ; the cornice was Ot 
marble with palm cites painted on it ; the iron clumpi had a Z shitpe and were nill 
with lead j the shape of the clamps and other indication* point to the sixth century D.C, 
as the date of construction j the terra-cotta ante fixes hefv found probably preceded 
the marble cornice. 

To the S, W. of iht temple there lies i group ot budding* forming three sides of a 
large quadrangle. The " East Cdflnudc ,s U- the best preserved. It is rtf- - ' piitcs 
distant from the temple precinct, and faced S.-E. Prese rv-t-d almost in [heir entire 
length, though to only a slight elevation, nj* the beautifully constructed Style baft in 
front and the lower parts of die ihiet? outer walls ; each of iW latter consists ot a core 
of small status faced on the ocit-vide and inside with polygonal blocks of blue limestone 
with smooth facts, well cut and well fitted fcogetbiT Along the tncire length ct th^ 
colohnad* ran two rows of columns— an outer row of sixteen Doric and :m inner fine 
of four funk columns j the latter rested, pot on a stylobate, but on four separate 
foundations. To judge from the fine style of its masonry this colonnade must belong 
to the best peried of Greek architecture ; it has been assigned to the filth century B.C* 

In lid* 1 with this colonnade tc the S.-W, are die far less complete remains of a 
similar structure, the " Middle Colonnade " ; and a third colonnade, the 11 South 
Colonnade/' similar in plan but of less fine masonry, faces the " E, t. oloniiade. 
immediately to its S -W. is a building of some site, D, which has the form of a rectangle 
with a large corner cut off; it comprised a totn-nnadc to N.AV-, lour inner fOOtHS, and 
apparently an open court of irregular shape between these roams and the outer wall. 
The back walla of the rooms are built of rough polygonal stones. The S.-W. side 01 
the great quad ns ogle was closed by the building E, which seems to have included a 
portal leading into ihe qaadranglc, a colonnade opening Lti the same liiteerion, and 
two nr three roonu lying at the back of the colomwde- 

The separate W. colonnade is represented chiefly by foundation.* and by the stylobate 
of the N. - E- wing + in front of it are ftm r bases, one nt least of which, from an ittsenp- 
tion carved on if, supported a statue. 11 ho* been suggested that this eolmmade r-w* 
b Council House. Ca. 2Q pace* to it* S,-\V. are the fourtdatE-cms and waif* of G, * 
quadrangular edifice which is conjectured to hove been a dwelling-place for priests 
and olEriaiim; an open court was surrounded by rooms., one of which, with sloUC benches 
running round its walls, may have been the meering-ptii.ee of a religious svqdety t 
reel angular n*mi with vimOar stone batches occur at the Argive Heracum and at 
Olympia, and the long culnnnual* in the snnetuaty of Amphiaraus at Gropus had a 
like ammgemrfUr 

Minif Unds, chiefly from the fill of the temple terrace, include Mv^aicatl and 
varknU archaic da&H* of pottery, and indicate that the precinct nuv have been 
itrucreJ in the -^th century pc., but that a sanctuary of some son existed here at a 
much remoter era. 
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SPARTA 


This site has been explored by the British School at Athens, in 1906-1910,I9*4-I9 2 7( sec 
its Annual, xii.-xvi., xxvi.-xxviii., and the monograph by R. M. Dawkins and others: 
Tke Excavation of the Sanctuary of Artemis Ortkia at Sparta, London, 1929)- The 
statement of Thucydides (L lo) is in general confirmed, that the city contained no 
costly sanctuaries or buildings, and that if it were deserted and nothing but the shrines 
and foundations left, it would seem incredible to posterity that such a city should ever 
have been so great and powerfuL Few of the points mentioned by Pausanias have 
been identified ; notwithstanding, a well-documented picture of the place and its 
culture has been obtained (Guy Dickins, in Tke Burlington Magazine, xiv. 1908-1909, 
66-84); the principal topographical results are presented on our plate, which has 
been kindly revised by M. A. Woodward, Esq., former Director of the British School. 

. Ancient Sparta stood upon a broad stretch of fairly level ground, broken by a few 
low eminences (some 50 ft. high), including the acropolis, on the right bank of the 
Eurotas, where the river makes a bend to the S.-E. Thus the city was bounded on 
the X. and E. by the wide gravelly bed of the river. To the S. of these hills is a levc 
stretch of land, ea. j mile across ; on its S. it is terminated by the low brood-backed 
ridge, running E. and W., on which stands New Sparta. To the S. this is bounded 
by the river Mag tula, here flowing from W. to E., to foil into the F.urotas a little below 
the town. Westwards the plain extends 3 or 4 miles to the foot of the range of TaVgetus, 
which rises abruptly to the height of nearly 8000 ft- 

There were settlements during the Bronze Age at two well-known sites in e 
neighbourhood to the S.-E., Atnydoe and the Mcnelacum; the presence of 1 cw 
sherds, described as seeming “ undoubtedly of Mycenaean fabric,' near the t 'kaltioiMot 
Sanctuary (Ann. xxviii. 38 f.), suggests that Sparta itself had been occupied in some 
measure in the second millennium B.C.; but the real importance of the city begins 
with the coming of the Dorians at the first millennium. „ . . . 

The acropolis walls are late Ronuux. The circuit of the town walls ot the late 
third centurv B.C. has been traced at many points ; it was ea. 9 ft. tine k a stone base 
with a superstructure of unbaked brick roofed with riles. It foUowed die natural 
strategic line, which included all the hill of the acropolis, down to the brook on lU N., 
as well as two sharply isolated ridges to its N. W., and extended as far a* the EuroUs 
on the E., including the shrine of Orthia, while to S. it took in most of the area ot modem 

SP *The brick baths to the W. of the acropolis were built in the Antonine period and 


Above the theatre are the foundations of the famous sanctuary of Athena C kalitoikos; 
die inter between the two proved rich in finds. 

TTw^theatre ha* been fully investigated ; it is one of the largest in Greece, and the 
present structure dates almost entirely from different centuries of the Roman empire , 
die N. wall of the E. parades contains many inscriptions. 

At the E. end of the acropolis ridge has been found a Byzantine church with winy 
ancient fragments, and beneath it a deposit of Roman terra-cottas and a few moulds 
for tbeir manufacture. , 

The sanctuary of (Artemis) Orthia lies near the bed of the Eurotas : a theatre-like 
structure of concrete was erected in Roman times for the convenience of spectators 
at the ceremonies, but the precinct, altar, and temple bear witness to a long succession 
of earlier periods ; the cult began at tome rime between 1000 and 740 B-C. ; cm. bco 
B.C. the sanctuary was reorganised, the whole area being covered with a deep layer of 
sand ; valuable data were here obtained os to stratification «nd chronology. 

In the vicinity of the " Tomb of Leonidas ” (purpose unknown, date Hellenistic) 
have been found four tombs (at Sparta, burial was permitted within the walls); these 
He along the S. limit of the supposed site of the market-place. 

Several mosaic pavements in the present town testify to the Roman period. 

The museum (Catalogue by Tod and Wace, Oxford, 1906) is one of the most im¬ 
portant provincial collections in Greece, especially for ceramics, votive slabs, and the 
details of the Amvclaean Throne; the most important ivories bronzes, and the 
early fifth-century marble statu* from the acropolis, are in the Athens Museum. 

Bolte, Ehrenberg, Ziehen, and Lippold, in Pauly Wissowa, Real-EncyeL, 2tc. 
Reibe, tii. 1*65-1528. 
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MESSENE 


From Kalamaia, the probable site of the ancient Pharae, the road which Pausanias 
followed runs N.-W. across the fertile plain between hedges of huge fantastically-shaped 
cactuses and groves of fig-trees, olives and vines. In front of us loom nearer and nearer 
the twin peaks of Itbome and Eva, rising boldly and abruptly from a single base on the 
W. side of the plain, about midway between the N. hill* and the gulf, and forming the 
natural citadel, as it were, of the whole country. Eva, the lower of the two, lies to the 
S. or S.-E. of Ithome, with which it is connected by a ridge or saddle about half-way 
up the two mmmmint J|L Ithome was one of the roost venerable cult-sites of Greece, 
and portions of its walls may date from the early period of Messenian independence; 
but the establishment of the city-fortress, to serve as the centre of a liberated and restored 
Messcnia, was the work of Epaminondas and the Thebans, after the Spartan domination 
had been broken at Leuctru in 371 H.c.: together with Megalopolis and Mantinea it 
was designed to hold Sparta in check. The city itself lay on the W. side, in the cup 
formed by the converging slopes of the two mountains. The site may be compared to 
an immense theatre, of which the back is formed by the saddle in question and the wings 
by Ithome and Eva. The hamlet of Mavromati (see below) lies nearly in the middle. 
ML Eva itself was not included within the fortifications of Messene. 

The circuit of the walls is r«. 5I miles. Large portions remain and are the finest 
specimens of Greek fortifications in existence. The best-preserved parts are the N. and 
N.-W. } the worst-preserved are on the slope on the S. side, where the wail has m some 
cases disappeared- The celebrated Arcadian Gate is discussed on No. XXXVII. I. 
Of the tower* the best preserved are the two immediately to the E- of the Arcadian 
Gate, where the wall begins to ascend the rocky slope of Mt. Ithome. They ure ca. 
a I ft. square, and they project 13 fL from the curtain or line of wall; their height ts 
ca 31 ft. They are in two stories, the lower of which is entered from the top at the 
curtain bv doors on each side. In the lower storey axe four loopholes for missiles, two 
to the front and one on each side. In the upper there are six small windows, two on each 
of the sides except the back- In the walls are visihlc the holes for the rafters which sup- 
potKd the floor of the upper rtoty. and the «~ 1 U are sctUck to le«e room for the end. 
of the floor-planks to rest on. The curtain between the towers ts 9 ft. thick. Both 
curtains and towers in this part of the walls are built entirely of large squared blocks, 
admirable cut and joined. At all the salient angles the towers are not square but form 
about | of a drde, and generally have sally-ports. Whereas at Mantinea only the lower 
port of the walls seems to have been built of stone, the upper part having apparently 
been buflt of unburnt brick, we have Pausanias’s word for it that the whole circuit of 
the walls of Messene was built of stone from top to bottom; for he adds (nr. JI. 5 ) 
** and there are towers and battlements on it ” ; and then he says, “ I have not seen 
the walls of Babylon, or the Memnonian walls at Susa in Persia, nor have I heard of 
them from people who have seen them; but Ambrosus in Phocis, Byzantium, and 
Rhodes are fortified in the best style, and yet the walls of Messene are stronger than 
theirs.” 

Pausanias next goes to the market-place and the lower town, where many remains 
of antiquity have always been visible, and in addition to the large structures such a* the 
stadium and theatre, Greek archaeologists in recent years have revealed various details 


of the city (G. P. Oikonomos, in Upajmrd, 1909, 201-205). 

(33. ») “ On the way to the summit of Ithome, where is the acropolis of Messene, 
there is a spring called Clepsydra.” This is generally taken to be the fine spring which 
issues in several jets from an ancient wall, and, being itself called Mavra malt, or 
” Black-Eve,” has given its name to the hamlet. When at the market-place, Pausanias 
had observed a water-basin called Arsinoe ; " water flows underground into it from a 
spring called Clepsydra ” (31. 6) ; hence the market-place was to be looked for some¬ 
what to the S. of the spring, where in fact its remains have been found. 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE ARCADIAN GATE AT MESSENE 

Fob: Messcnc, se-r No, XXXVI. "This gate lies £ n the N, wall f diretily under 1 ft 
Ithume. It u a doublr gate: in other words, an outer gate in the li-n- of the city-wall 
opens inln a spacious circular court with high walls r nt the opposite end of which is on 
inner E"-Ue,. At tbir latter may stiEI l>e seen the enormous stone which formed the lintel ; 
it ls broken In two, but measured over 18} ft, in Length. The circular court , ca. 6; ft. in 
WTUeter T ts built in the mo&r m a fptiQcent Style ot masonry t the lowest course is a row of 
atones, each ro. 5 J 6, lotiy and half as much high ; the next course has stones of equal 
lengrri and hull the height, the join]'- af which it ft; exacllv over the- centre of each stone 
In thi' lower mtine; the other courses are not Quite so regular, but the atones •« jpmed 
ami finished with the same- wonderful accuracy ; their surface is given a striated foik-h* 

■ right end left of the outer gateway (16 ft, to in, wide), on its inner siile t is a semi- 

circular niche t doubtless fur a statue j Civet the left-hand otie is an inscription {/, G. V. t, 
I 4 ±Kl b probably referring to the test oration of the statue in Roman times. The outer 
pate Cj flank ed on ihe e rtm or by two square inwers, ■ From the inner gate a paved road 
Lt'iscU inwards Uphill for 411 paces; it is marked lengthwise with the rutfl of chariot- 
wheels and cross-wisj- with cuts which afforded foothold for the hursts. 


XXXVII (2) 

GROUND PLAN OF ONE OF THE GATES OF MANTINEA 

EIGHT (if the gates ran still lie traced, and it Aeems probable that there wrfe |wq more. 
Thujr plan differs somewhat in detail, but the olijrct in oil of them was fa enpeu-ir an 
attiii Ling enemy to cross lire. At nil except one, th^ circuit-wall overlaps, ho that the 
ipprwcfi is through a passage, frai both sides of which the assaiTnnt could be itiacked 
Liy the defenders; and all these gat*i open in such 3 direction that aft efiemv attacking 
the gale would have his right nr unshielded tide exposed In the inner wall. The entrance 
W each gate was defended by two tOWtrfl, one on each side ; some are round, other 
square. one at least is pentagonal, The gate on the N.-W., however, Lading lo f'linvr, 
is constructed on a different plan r n straight entrance, an outer tialf-moon court 
defended hy round to wets, and an inner rectangular court. 


XXXVII (3) 

A LEA 

I HE hiEI of Alca is connected by a saddle on the N. with the higher mountains, and 
from here it dopes gradually 5. in the torn 1 of a ridge till it subsides into the plain; 
the ridge I nils away stve-ply on the E, and W, | nt its highest paint, on the N., it mav be 
frro It. above the plain, The city walls are welt preserved on the E. and VV. sides 
of f he ridge. The one on the E. side tines not follow the llJW of t he ridge southward l>uf 
d n wn the steep slope till it Teaches the plain. The terminal suns of these two line* 
of * all in trie pin in must. Iu.tr been farrnrjrly united Lay a third wait, but no remains of it 
eaiil, Thf ang!- si the cop ha* been cut olTbv two cross-walls to form an irreguiarlv 
qujtil [angular aereipolfk Both set, of walls ate well preserved. They are built of grev 
lim^twic in the polygonal style. The masonry is solid and substantial but rather rough. 
Square tOWerv project nt intervals, but are not bonded with the curtain The thickness 
ot dkf! wall* wberts both fira u* preserved, is cu. io ft, - *nd the gi**t«t height pre¬ 
served a.,.6 ft. tine of the lar^.,1 blocks .s 9 ft. long bv a ft. high, Thr two in^r 
walli are built of very m*a*twe polygonal blocks. The present view j» that these fortlfi- 
C-itions appear to date W the time of the Achatan League. The view from the bit! 
embraces the valleys on brthtidrs, with high barren mountains rating f(*m them and 
bounding the kmin m nil directions. 6 

Lattermusn, in/aArt, if. /ml , wia. Am**pr $ ,05, 
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PYLUS AND SPHACTERIA 


The remote and desolate island of Spharteria is indeed, as Paosanias observed (hr. 36.4), 
an example of how “ human fortunes can confer renown on places previously unknown ”; 
the tale of the military operations which lasted seventy-two days in the year 425 8.C. is 
told by Thucydides (tT. 2*40). Of better omen, however, for the fortunes of Greece 
was the battle that was fought in the bay of Naoarno on 20th October, 1827 A.D. 
Naturally, the S.-W. comer of the Peloponnesus would become the theatre of decisive 
operations between powers contesting the control of Greek waters. 

Corvpharium is the rocky promontory at the N. end of the bay of Nat'orim. 
It is connected with the mainland on the E. only by two narrow strips of land enclosing 
a lagoon; on the S. side it is separated by a narrow channel (132 yards wide at its 
narrowest point, and only ca. 2 ft. deep at the E. end, where it is ca. 250 yards across) 
from the Island of Sphagia or Spharteria. This island extends S. for ca. 2} miles, in 
front of the hay of Havanno. Coryphasium itself forms a rough plateau, rising from 
S. to N.; the summit (450 ft. high) Is at the N. extremity ; on the E., towards the 
lagoon, it is a precipice; towards the sea it slopes more gradually, especially at the 
S.-W. corner, where the Athenians repelled the Spartans’ attempt to land. Remains 
of ancient buildings are found near the middle of the S. wall of the Venetian castle 
which crowns the promontory, and also on the N.-E. side ; some of these are fragments 
of walls built in the regular polygonal style ; others are of rough Cyclopean masonry; 
there is a large piece of a Cyclopean wall on the W. side, constructed of great rough 
blocks, the interstices being tolled with smaller stones. Ancient cisterns and staircases 
hewn in the rock may also be seen. 

It appears that the lagoon of Orman Aga is gradually being sanded up, as is also the 
channel which separates Coryphasium from the island of Sphacteria ; it seems probable 
that the sand-bank which now separates the lagoon from the bay of Aavartno did not 
exist in antiquity—it was all the bay of Pylus. 

For Pausanias the promontory of Coryphasium was the site not only of the Pylus 
of historical times but of the Homeric Pylus, the abode of Nestor. Strabo, however 
(viiL 3. 22-29), had argued at some length that the Homeric Pylus lay in Triphylia, to 
the N. of the Ncda ; he is doubtless following a Hellenistic tradition ; and the contro¬ 
versy is not yet dosed. The discovery at mod. Kakovatoi in Triphylia of a tholos tomb 
with Bronte Age objects (Sir Arthur Evans, in J. H. S. xlv. (1925), 43*46) has put the 
question in a new light, and archaeologists are now more ready than they were thirty 
years ago to place the Pylus of Nestor in the region which Strabo claimed for it, and 
even, by convention, to associate the tomb at KaJtovatas with the Homeric hero. There 
are other instances on the map of Greece where it is either certain or probable that with 
a shifting of population between the second and the first millennia B.C. there has been 
a transference of place-names. There may even have been (leaving aside the Pylus in 
Hollow Elis) a third Pylus, intermediate in both time and place between the other two: 
for according to Strabo (viiL 4. 2) the Mcssenian Pylus lay originally inland, at the 
foot of ML Aegmleum, and it was only after the destruction of this inland city that some 
of the people moved to Coryphasium and settled there. 

In any case, in Pausanioa’s day on Coryphasium there were pointed out to visitors 
the house of Nestor, his tomb, and “ a cave, in which they say that the cows of Nestor 
and of Nclcus before him were stalled.” This cave may still be seen; it is a spacious 
high-roofed stalactite cavern on the N. slope of the promontory; this was the cave 
where in the Homeric Hymn to Hrrwus the young god is to have stowed away the 
stolen cattle of Apollo. 

Space forbids a discussion of the campaign of Spharteria, except to repeat Leake's 
words, that “ an inspection of the island illustrates the des cripti on of Thucydides in the 
most satisfactory ma nne r, except for his under-estimating the width of the two chan¬ 
nels ; ** the level and source of water in the middle where I encamped 

— the summit at the N. end to which they retired—the lamtiny on the W. side, to 

which the Helots brought provisions, are all perfectly recognisable." 
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OLYMPIA 

The Kitfed prednct or Alda of tic classical period Appears to have formed A qmdn- 

I S** 730 fc - lon £ ham E - tD W - by 57° ft broad from N. to H. Its bcmndiuv 
on me N Is not known, bur probably it was formed by Ml. Cronins To W., S., iR-'l 
Et was bounded by a will, the greater pan of which can stUt be traced. On the EL 
* _ j hiiho C o-on/iiidc, ami serves at the same rime as the supporting- 

waJJ of the stAtlium, On the W , remains of two wiflt an be seen extending parallel 
atld ' ™, h ' n a sW distance of each other, for a long way. The inner of Lhfew dates 
irom the Greet period, probably the l-e of Alexander; the outer ia shown by the 
presence frl refused blocks, liice, mortar and the miLMiiry now . raT fe d Ahcr rjhfrrlMK 
to be oi Roman date. The S, wall is also Eom iii Original! v. the b boundary "tfisJJ 
seems to have teen farther to the on the line of ihe S. terrace Wall Thus we learn 
that m Roman times the Aids was enlarged on the 5. ; this may have been the work 
TU tj' who converted the huU ditlg at the S.-E. comer oi [he Allis into a palace. 

he olacr ’*alJ appears in many places to have been only a low enclosure, not a high 
boundary -woIL No trace of a gateway older than the Roman period has been found ; 
the existing gateways are all of Roman cnn&tru ctioc. It appears that the grand gate- 
way at [he S.-E, corner was built by Nert) as a new processional entrance; buwbat 
Q P sr 5 jf_ Jtath thr Elcam rfiVittcd in rhe older umge of introducing prooedaiona by 
tne A gate. 

The position of an early sacred grove may be demurred by the water channel* 
cn dosing the Pelopium and the Zeus Temple with the space to S and S.-E. Pre¬ 
historic remains frubblc foundations of ap-tidd huts ; stone implements; rude poiterv) 
have been Sound to the E. of the Heriieum. 

t lu- indications tun the plan are to be supplemented as follows: at the N.-W- 
earner hu the plan, a loftg: siret-cfi of the wall o( the Owdeus was exposed by the violent 
freshcW of (he winter of r 9aft -1929. The trnunrias are identified by (heir numbers 
chun : I. Sicyomans. II. TIL not mentioned by Pansitnius. IV. SyraruAunv. V. 
EpidanmLiitis. YL Sybarites. VTL By/a mines. VIIL Cyrc n iieans. IX. Seimun- 
tines. X. Metapontines. XI. Megartans. XII. Gribans (the last originally faced E. ; 
the S r poni is an addition). To the W. of No, I arc one other treasury with Its altar, 
mnd a comer of Still another, which were concealed and partially destroyed when the 
Lltedra of flcrodt'S Atticus was bulb. The determ [tuition of the original function of 
she 5 ,'W. group of buildings (Herouirn, Theocolf'on, Byzantine Church, etc.) fan tern 
the subject of discussion; the theoiy of A. Schwarzstein (£«,- Gcbaudegmppt in 
Olympia, Scrasaburg, 1909} appears convincing, that in the sixth and fallowing cen¬ 
turies B.C_ the gymnasium with its appurtenances., including baths, stood here; in 
later times fundamental modifications were introduced. The long narrow structure 
to the S, of this group, with thin, poorly built walk, is then to be identified as lh* 
studio of Phidias, 

Che Zeus Tempi* L discussed at No. XL; the Hera Temple at No XLI' l 3 » 
Hippodrome at No, XLll. l. 

L. N. Gardiner, Olympia, lit History atiJ Hrmairti, Oxford, 1 9J j. 
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THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA: GROUND PLAN 
RESTORED 

Evidence as to date has been obtained by an examination of monuments under and 
above the terrace fill; the former arc dated not much earlier than 4S0 B.C., and the 
latter between 468 and 452. Again, the Lacedaemonians hung on the E. gable a 
golden shield in commemoration of the victory at Tanagra, 457 B.C. Therefore the 
temple was built between 480 and 452 8 .C. 

This, the most important of all the buildings at Olympia, stands in the S.-W. 
comer of the precinct: the rest of the precinct was already occupied by buildings 
and altars; whether an older temple stood on the site is not known, although an 
attempt has been made to demonstrate this (Lehmann-Hartlcbcn, in Jakrb. des Inst., 
xxxviii. xxxix. (1923-1924), 37-48). The ground here slopes towards the S.; it was 
necessary to raise it in order to give the temple its commanding position. The founda¬ 
tions are sunk more than 1 metre deep in the original soil; they rise to an average 
height of ca. 3 metres above the original level of the ground ; round about the temple 
an artificial mound was raised so as to hide the foundations ; these latter consist of 
separate units to support the upper walls and the rows of columns. 

The temple was of very large proportions, Doric, hexastyle, and consisted of local 
limestone, containing many fossil shells ; this inferior material was coated with stucco. 
The sculptured portions—pediments; 2x6 metopes over the spaces between the 
an tat ; cornice, and roof-tiles,—are of Parian marble except where Pcntc lie was used 
in restoration; in the cell*, as adapted to contain Phidias’s statue, dark Eleusinian 
•tone and Pentelic marble are used ; the ceilings were of wood. 

Pausanias devotes to this building and its cult-statue the fullest description of a 
Greek temple and the representation of its divinity which any ancient author has trans¬ 
mitted to us. His account is confirmed by the remains ; the sculptured pediments, 
metopes and other details are installed in the local museum. 

The ertrj inr had the adornment of colour, for traces have been detected on many 
of the architectural members—red on the rings of the capitals, on the upper part of 
the architrave, etc., and blue on the triglyphs, on the guttae of the architrave, etc.; 
some painted decorations in the form of leaves, etc., have been traced on the get tan 
and rim*. 

A great ramp formed the principal. Eastern, approach ; it was enlarged on both 
sides in Roman times. On the exterior metopes on the E. front and at the E. end of 
the S. side hung the twenty-one gilded shields dedicated by Mummius ; and the E. 
port of the S. stylobate has the cuttings for the supports of the feet of a number of 
bronze statues; it was this part of the temple which was most in view as processions 
or individuals followed the usual route from W. to E. and then to N. before entering 
the temple from the E. 

The colonnade was paved with large blocks of li mest o ne , on which was laid good 
Greek cement incorporating river pebbles ; in Roman times this was concealed beneath 
a rich pavement of various coloured stones including alabaster. 

The bronze doors mentioned by Pausanias have left their traces on the threshold 
of the temple ; the floor of the fore-temple contains the remains of a Greek river-pebble 
mosaic in two panels representing sea creatures within borders of polmettes and meander¬ 
ing lines ; there was a third smaller panel in front of the statue-base to N. ; all these 
were concealed in Roman times by a rich pavement like that of the peristasis, and are 
now covered up for protection; of the great doors which led into the alia very few 
traces survive on the threshold. 

Down the length of the cell* were two double-storied roars of Doric columns ; the 
galleries were reached by two winding stairways next to the entrance. Of the three 
divisions of the alia , from front to back, the first, with regular limestone slab pave¬ 
ment, was accessible to worshippers, the second, paved with Eleusinian stone, and the 
third, occupied by the base of the statue, were screened off by a barrier ; this arrange¬ 
ment was not the original one. 

Restoration by J. K. Smith, in Mtm.oj ike Amer. At ad. in Rome, hr. (1924), 153-168, 
pis. 58-62. 
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THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA: GROUND PLAN 
RESTORED 

Evidence as to date has been obtained by an examination of monuments under and 
above the terrace fill; the former are dated not much earlier than 480 B.C., and the 
latter between 468 and 452. Again, the Lacedaemonians hung on the E. gable a 
golden shield in commemoration of the victory at Tanagra, 457 B.C. Therefore the 
temple was built between 480 and 452 B.C. 

This, the most important of all the buildings at Olympia, stands in the S.-W. 
comer of the precinct: the rest of the precinct was already occupied by buddings 
and altars; whether an older temple stood on the site is not known, although an 
attempt has been made to demonstrate this (Lehmann-Hartlcben, in Jakrb. Jgj lust., 
xxxviii.-xxxix. (1923-1924), 37-48). The ground here slopes towards the S.; it was 
necessary to raise it in order to give the temple its commanding position. The founda¬ 
tions are sunk more than I metre deep in the original soil; they rise to an average 
height of ea. 3 metres above the original level of the ground ; round about the temple 
an artificial mound was raised so as to hide the foundations ; these latter consist of 
separate units to support the upper walls and the rows of columns. 

The temple was of very large proportions, Doric, hexastyle, and consisted of local 
limestone, containing many fossil shells ; this inferior material was coated with stucco. 
The sculptured portions—pediments ; 2*6 metopes over the spaces between tbe 
ant tit ; cornice, and roof-tiles,—are of Parian marble except where Pentelic was used 
in restoration; in the ttlla, as adapted to contain Phidias's statue, dark Ele usini an 
stone and Pentelic marble are used ; the ceilings were of wood. 

Pausanias devotes to this building and its cult-statue the fullest description of a 
Greek temple and the representation of its divinity which any ancient author has trans¬ 
mitted to us. His account is confirmed by the remains ; the sculptured pediments, 
metopes and other details are installed in the local museum. 

The exterior had the adornment of colour, for traces have been detected on many 
of the architectural members—red on tbe rings of the capitals, on the upper part of 
the architrave, etc., and blue on the triglyphs, on the gultat of the architrave, etc.; 
some painted decorations in the form of leaves, etc., have been traced on the gtiifn 
and rima. 

A great ramp formed the principal, Eastern, approach ; it was enlarged on both 
■ides in Roman time* On the exterior metopes on the E. front and at the E. end of 
the S. side hung the twenty-one gilded shields dedicated by M unarm us ; and the E. 
part of the S. stylobate has the cuttings for the supports of the feet of a number of 
bronze statues; it was this part of the temple which was most in view at processions 
or individuals followed the usual route from W. to E. and then to N. before entering 
the trmplc from tbe E. 

The colonnade was paved with large (docks of limestone, on which was bud good 
Greek cement incorporating river pebbles ; in Roman times this was concealed beneath 
a rich pavement of various coloured stones including alabaster. 

Tbe bronze doors mentioned by Pausanias have left their traces on the threshold 
of the temple; the floor of the fore-trmple contains the remains of a Greek river-pebble 
mo s aic in two panels representing sea creature* within borders of palmettes and meander¬ 
ing lines ; there was a third smaller panel in front of the statue-base to N.; all these 
were concealed in Roman times by a rich pavement 1 »W«* that of the peristasis, and are 
now covered up for protection ; of the great doors which led into the ttlla very few 
traces survive on the threshold. 

Down the length of the crlla were two double-storied rows of Doric columns ; the 
galleries were reached by two winding stairways next to the entrance. Of the three 
division* of the trlla, from front to back, the first, with regular limestone pave¬ 
ment, was accessible to worship pen, the second, paved with Eleusinian stone, and the 
third, occupied by the base of the statue, were screened off by a barrier ; this arrange¬ 
ment was not the original one. 

Restoration by J. K. Smith, m Aftm. tki Amer. AcaJ. im Rami, iv. (1924), 153-168. 
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THE TEMPLE OF HERA AT OLYMPIA 


This is one of the earliest purely Greek temples known to us in a state of relative 
completeness ; anti its study throws much light on the early history of Greek archi¬ 
tecture. It stands at the foot of Mt. Cronius, on the N. side of the Aids. At this 
point the ground sloped away to the S. and W., and in order to obtain a level surface 
it was necessary to cut away part of the foot of the hill and to pile up the soil so obtained 
further to the S. The foot of the hill was then supported by a wall rising in steps. 
In consequence of the yielding nature of the soil, the temple has sunk on the S. and 
W. Recent excavations in and about the foundations have shown that the edifice in 
its present form is due to a rebuilding in the seventh century (j.c.—its terra-cotta revet¬ 
ment is contemporary with fully-developed Proto-Corinthian ceramics; there were 
two earlier structures occupying the same space, at lower levels, but the earlier of 
these had no enclosing colonnade, and in the second the columns were of wood (E. 
Douglas Van Buren, Gr. Fict. Rev., pp. 49 f.). 

We are here concerned, however, with the structure which is preserved. Its 
material is a shell-conglomerate. It had only a single step : the course below is merely 
part of the foundations. At a later time, with the change in the level of the ground 
about the temple, more steps were added where required. 

The order is Doric ; the columns differ in shape, sixe and kind of stone ; the varia¬ 
tions in the capitals are especially obvious. Pausanias mentions that in his time one 
of the two columns in the opistkodvmat was of oak-wood. The usual explanation 
is the one proposed by Dr. Dorpfeld, that original wooden columns were gradually 
replaced by stone ones, executed in the style current at the time. The use of stone 
columns here had begun as early as the sixth or even seventh century B.C., for some of 
the capitals are amongst the most archaic specimens of Dork architecture known. It 
is not, howeve r , necessary to assume in all cases that they replaced wooden ones, nor 
that such previously existing wooden columns had already stood in position until they 
had deteriorated to such an extent as to require replacement; there is the example of 
the original marble columns in the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, inscribed as the 
dedication of King Croesus, to attest the practice ot dedicating individual columns. 

Of the entablature not a trace was discovered ; it is highly probable that down to 
the destruction of the temple it remained of wood. This inference is confirmed by 
the unusually great distance between the columns. The reduction in the intercolumnar 
space at all the comers implies that there was already a friexe of triglyphs and metopes, 
requiring such an adjustment to allow the end triglyphs to come at the very corners. 

The roof had a complete system of terra-cotta tiles, including a great disc akritterion 
and semicircular antefixes. 

The lower part of the ctlla walls, of squared blocks, is remarkably well preserved. 
On this socle, ea. 3 ft. high, the excavators found a thin Byzantine wall of stone and 
lime incorporating classical fragments. The upper part must originally have been of 
some other material; both wood and baked brick are excluded ; unburnt or sun-dried 
brick is the necessary conclusion. The interior of the temple was found to be covered 
in many places by a layer of greenish clay, ca. 3 ft. thick, into which the Hermes of 
Praxiteles hod fallen, and over which the Byzantines erected their buildings; this 
doubtless is due to the disintegration of the unburnt bricks, when exposed to moisture. 
Thus is explained the unusual thickness (t.18 metres) of the walls, and the cuttings 
at the an let and doors, indicating a sheathing of planks at these points. 

The long, narrow ctlla had eight columns on each side, to support the roof-beams ; 
they align with the exterior columns. At an earlier time, four short cross-walls pro¬ 
jected so as to meet every second column ; these were eliminated, but their foundations 
remain, together with traces on the walls; compare the cross-walls at Buuc, No. 
XLVIII. 

The friable sandstone of the base of the cult-statue recurs in the head of that statue 
Usclf (in the museum), and in other early monuments such as treasuries. 
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XLII (I) 

HIPPODROME AT OLYMPIA 


Pa US AN I AS describes this structure and its arrangements at some length (vi. 20.102 1 . 1 ): 
it lay beyond the stadium, in a corner of the valley of the Alpheus; one side of it con* 
sistrd of a bank of earth and the other was a low hill. No remains have been found. 

Pausanias’s description of the hippodrome, and especially of the ingenious mechan¬ 
ism, resembling the prow of a ship, for starting the chariot-races and horse-races, is ex¬ 
plained by ground plan, based on that drawn by liirt from Pausanias s text, ai is the 
Colonnade of Agnaptus, b the altar of unbumt bridt set up in the middle of the “ prow,” 
c “ the tip of the beak ” where the bronxe dolphin stood, dd are the turning-posts, on 
one of which stood statues of Pclops and Hippodamia, and e is the goal, with the seats 
of the umpires beside it. The round altar of Taraxippus, the terror of the horses, seems 
to have stood somewhere near the turning-point—perhaps it was here that the horses 
caught sight of their shadows; it was the confusion of this turn which especially taxed 
the drill of the drivers and lent zest to the competition. 

XLII (2) 

MARKET-PLACE AT ELIS: PLAN OF AUSTRIAN EXCAVATIONS 

TO 1912 

This spot Hat intimate associations with the Olympia festivals. Its identification is con¬ 
firmed by the discovery, to its N.-E., of the theatre, which Pausanias describes as situated 
between the market-place and the stream Menius. Pausanias’s account (vi. 24) is so 
precise as to cause unusual interest to attach to the Austrian excavations, the plan of 
which is here reproduced, with the courteous permission of the publishers, from 
OitiTT. Jakrtikrftr , xvi. (1913), Btiblatt 145 - The several buildings have unfortunately 
suffered much from depredations, owing to the slight depth of earth with which they 
were covered ; they are as follow* : A. So-called Hall of Pillars. B. So-called West 
p.ll C. Temple-shaped Building, undeT the fea^xutii Spepoi. D. So-called North 
Building. E v E,. Tile drains. F. Tile pavement. G. Rubble foundation of uncertain 
purpose. H. Remains of a great cistern. J- Ramp. K. Late Baths. X-X. /tapxuk 

See Osterr.Jakmk. xiv. (1911). BeikL 97*116; xvi. (1913), Beibl. 145 *52 : 
(1915), Btibl. 61-76; Jakrb. des Inst. xxix. (19*4). Am*, *37 *4°; k n . A.Xrior, L 
1915 , app. 69-72. 

The conclusion of the Austrian excavator* is that although there is no doubt that 
these several other buildings lie on the market-place or in its immediate vicinity, 
still it does not appear possible to identify any of them on the basis of Pausamax's de¬ 
scription and to obtain a definite conception of the boundaries and the disposition of the 
market-place. 

Pausanias says: * 4 The market-place of Elis is not constructed after the fashion which 
prevails in Ionia and in the Greek cities which border on Ionia. It is built in the older 
style, with separate colonnades and streets between them.” In other words, St Elis, 
as apparently at Athens, Sicyon and elsewhere, the market-place was not laid out in 
accordance with a simple (dan of one architect, but rather was the result of a gradual 
growth, surrounded by buildings of various sorts and styles, not always with uniform 
lines, to that the whole area can hardly have had the form of a regular rectangle. 
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XLin 

GROUND PLAN OF THEATRE AND MARKET-PLACE OF 

MANTINEA 

This area was deared by the French in their excavations of 1887-1888. The market¬ 
place is a large rectangular space, bounded on the W. by the theatre and on the N. and 
E. by colo nn ad es which, with the exception of the one next the theatre, appear to be 
ot Roman date. Inscriptions found in the N. colonnade and dating, apparently, from 
the early first century A.D. (/. G. V. u. 268) speak of great reconstructions effected in the 
market-place by one Euphrosvnus, son of Titus, and by his wife Epigone, daughter of 
Artcmon; they restored temples, and built banquetting-halls and treasuries for 
societies. Epigone further erected a bazaar surrounded by workshops, an txtdra or 
semicircular hall, and a marble colonnade. 

As the theatre was built on a dead flat, the back had to be supported artificially 
this was done by means of a wall of massive polygonal blocks forming rather more 
than a semicircle. The wings are not systematically placed with regard to each other, 
nor is the stage symmetrical with the rest of the theatre. Outside staircases led up to 
the seats from the wings and from the W. and S.-W. On the upper course of the front 
wall of the stage are the holes and traces of the columns, apparently sixteen in number, 
which decorated the front of the stage ; in the middle of the front wall is a doorway. 
The stage-walls are built of rough blocks, fitted with earth and mortar. They are of 
Roman date, and so apparently is the rest of the theatre, except the supporting-wall 
and the outside W. staircase, the remains of which are built of fine polygonal masonry. 

At the W. end of the N. side of the market-place, dose to the N. wing of the theatre, 
is a small paved rectangle with traces of columns ; it seems to have been originally a 
portal to the market-place, but to have been blocked up and rendered uscles&iby the 
construction of the theatre. To the E. of this portal extended a colonnade, the front 
line of which was a pavement of white limestone with a row of nine round holes in 
which no doubt Doric columns were set; its massive foundations are a proof of its 
antiquity, and it may be a remnant of the original market-place. In front of it are the 
foundations of a semicircular structure, either the pedestal of a group of statuary or a 
scat. To the E. of this colonnade, still on the N. side of the market-place, was an 
entrance, beyond which another line of colonnades extended E. At the back of the 
first one was constructed an edifice, perhaps in two stories, somewhat resembling the 
Exedra of Herodes Atticus at Olympia: an oblong portion in front, and a semicircular 
portion behind; this may have been the txtdra of Epigone (see above). Within it 
were found the remains of on earlier edifice which must have been pulled down to make 
room for it: apparently a square court with rows of Doric columns of conglomerate 
coated with stucco, possibly an old bazaar which was replaced by Epigone's. To the 
* E. again is another colonnade, the columns and roof of which were probably of wood, 
xnd behind it a number of badly-built rooms surrounding a small paved rectangular 
court, probably the bazaar of Epigone itself; its entrance was to the R. 

The colonnade which bounds the E. side of the market-place may have been the 
marble colonnade erected by Epigone; the two halls of rubble and brick, abutting on 
**■ »t the N.-E., may be the banquetting-halls of the inscription. At the S.-E- 
corner of the market-place a street entered it from the S., sinning on its right a long colon- 
nade, at the back of which is a large building of bricks and slight materials, divided 
Into a number of com pan menu. Just to the W. of the point where the street enters the 
mark etpl ace, a small rectangular structure project* into the market-place ; the care¬ 
fully-wrought marble basement supported a three-sided colonnade. The building in 
the middle of the S. side of the market-place is in its main portion of good Greek work; 
the Ionic colonnade on its S. side is apparendy a later addition ; the building may be 
the Council House. 7 

G. Fougrns, Aft* tint* ft r Art ad it orientals, Paris, 1S9S (fasc. 75 of Biit dti £e 
Fr. d' At hints ft dt Rome). 
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M EGALOPOLIS 


XLiV 

MEGALOPOLIS 

Tuts citv was founded probably in the year 370 b.c. j for the cirtuiiwlances, see on 
M*m (No, XNXVI). 

Megalopolis- occupied broken ground on both sides, of the HeliseOn. ro. miles E. 
□f the point where that stream daws into the Alpheus. The llelissrm flows from E. t" 
W.„ and divided the city into two parts which seem to have hecn approximately equal. 
lt» bfcd is very broad and gravelly; except in time of flood, the stream, when iL is not 
entirely dried up* flows along it in several small channel. A little way from its banks 
the ground rises into low hillocks, plateaus and ridge* broken, and divided by srnafl 
Valley® or hollows through which, in rainy weather, liny rivulets flow to join the HdU- 
suu. Thus the site of M cg^dapolis is for from being a deivd flat; and the engineers 
who constructed the fortifications took advantage of the natural defence offered by the 
inequalities of the ground, for Sample, the N. wall mo along the top of the Steep slope 
which separates the high tibklud N. of the Helisson from the valley of the little river 
Aminius and it* tr jhuiary streams ; this slope is a very steep one, and has in places a 
fall of as much a* iso fl. Only detached fragments of the city walls remain, hut they 
suffice to indicate the whole circuit with tolerable certainty. The circumference: wai- 
«, 5 i rate; ! he length Cl the City from N„ to S. was ra. IJ miies; its breadth dong 
the bixi of the Helissoft, fa . f tnile j the name Megalopolis (" great city ’') w 4 * not 
misapplied. 

The fortification* appear to have been formed of two parallel walls, distant from 
cacti other about 3 ft, and connected by bond* or cross-pieces, the Interval between she 
two wall* being filled up with earth and «WtU rime* ; the total thickness of the fortifica¬ 
tion wall thus formed varies from to 1ft. At some points there w M a third com¬ 
ponent wall outside the other two, to which it was likewise united by bunds, the interval 
between it and them being similarly filled up with rubble and earth ; the total thickness 
of the fortification thus formed nearly 16 fl. The best-preserved example of this 
type is to be seen on high ground close to the village of JCmiidarkari, on the N. side of 
the Helisson. Square and semicircular tower* appear to haw projected ai intervals 
from the city wall. In regard to the Style of masonry, the exirting ran ami fall into two 
groups r on the W. atvd £. *kk>, and at two points on the E, tide, what we may Consider 
the original city WlHt, with their large stones roughly hewn into shape; and on the N. 
and K.-E. tides, what is best understood as the rebuilding after -111 B.C, with stones 
entirely unhewn. The upper part of the walls af both periods was probably constructed 
of sun •dried bricks; for if the walls hod been entirely built of atone, it U difficult tu 
account for their almost total disappearance - and iv« have good reason fuf believing 
dial the upper portions of the walls of Greek Clti« were often built of this material. 

The two Important group* of public edifice® at the centre of the city, the market-pla-. e 
I" the N- of the Hetman and the Tberrilinm a mi theatre to its S., arc discussed at Nns. 
XLV. 1 and XLVI respectively. 
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XLV 


(i) MARKET-PLACE OF MEGALOPOLIS 

(CONJECTURAL RESTORATION BY E. CURTIUS) 

(2) PLAN OF RUINS NEAR DRITSA 
(THE ANCIENT HELEON?) 


XLV (i) 

MARKET-PLACE OK MEGALOPOLIS 

(i Conjectural Reiteration by E. Curtim) 

This plan had been made by Ernst Curtius on the basis of Pausaniis’s description 
(viiL 30, 31); the results of the British School’s excavations of 1890-1891, which are 
indicated an a <rni»Il scale on the plan of Megalopolis (No. XLIV), have shown both 
the modern plan and the ancient description to be substantially correct, for they have 
disclosed remains which are to be identified with the Philippian Colonnade (rt. 300 
yards N. of the river bank ; 510 ft. in length) and the sanctuary of Saviour Zeus (a 
rectangle, ca. 175 ft. from E. to W. and 154 ft. from N. to S.) ; other monuments found 
were a double row of columns—a late structure—running S. at a right angle from the 
W. end af the Philippian Colonnade ; two late edifices to its S.-W., perhaps belonging 
to the gymnasium mentioned by Pausanias; the stylobate of a colonnade, ca. $OQ ft. 
long, bounding the market-place on the E.—perhaps the Myropohs of Pausanias; 
and in the interior of the market-place the remains of an altar (one of those sacred to 
Lycacon Zeus mentioned by Pausanias ?) and apparently an ex* Jr a. To-day, almost 
forty years after the British excavations, the aspect of this civic centre resembles that 
of many Greek cities in the time of Pausanios himself: grain is growing among the 
half-concealed remains which the excavator's spade had restored for a time to the 
view of man. 


XLV (2) 

PLAN OF RUINS NEAR DR 1 TSA (THE ANCIENT HELEON?) 

■These remains of an ancient fortress are situated on a rocky plateau ca. 10 minutes 
walk to the W. of the village of Dritsa {AnJritta) in Boeotia; the high rood from Thebes 
to Chalcis runs ca. two miles to the N.; the path from Thebes to Tansgra passes by 
the S. foot of the plateau, close to the ruins. The steep edges of the plateau may 
average 50-60 ft. high ; at the highest point, close to its W. end, are the ruins of a 
mediaeval tower. The view in the direction of Thebes is closed by Parnassus on the 
W.: Helicon is seen on the S.-W., and Pious appears beyond Hypatus on the N.-W. 

The fortress, perhaps the acropolis of the town, occupied only the W. portion of 
the plateau ; hence its E. end, situated at a point where there was a deep indentation 
on the S. side of the plateau, was defended by a massive wall; this is well preserved, 
and is one of the finest specimens of ancient masonry to be seen in Greece. The S. 
tower is constructed in its well-preserved lower portion of quadrangular blocks; two 
of these measure 7$ ft. long by nearly 5 ft. high ; the upper part, of which a fragment 
is preserved, consisted of polvgon&l blocks. The curving curtain to its N. is magnifi¬ 
cently built of very large, carefully-smoothed, and accurately-joined polygonal blocks, 
some of them over 6 ft. long and 5 ft. high, resting on a sode of squared blocks laid in 
horizontal courses. The slight remains of wall to N. of the gateway are built of large 
rough stones in a far inferior style. The diagonal wall towards the S.-E. corner of 
the enclosure is also of large rough stones. Thus the massive and beautiful wall of 
polygonal masonry exists on the E. side of the fortress alone, and extends along only 
about one-third of that side: it seems as if the people of the little town had considered 
the W. cliffs a sufficient defence on that side, but hod begun to replace the old rough 
walls that protected the other three sides. The vestiges af buddings in the form of 
rows of large rough stones now contained within the area are probably mediaeval or 
modern, constructed out of the ruins of the ancient town. The water of the spring 
to S.-W. of the plateau forms a brook, which Bows N. to the foot of ML Hypatus. 
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XLVI 

PLAN OF THEATRE AND THERSILIUM 
AT MEGALOPOLIS 
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XLVi 

FLAN OF THEATRE AND T HERS ILIUM AT MEGALOPOLIS 


TlEE site of the theatre of Megalopolis, cm the 5 , side of the Htltsson and nearly opposite 
To tiie aucieUE miirket-phice, has always heen wdl known to modem travellers. The 
gtntt semi circular embankment ttgaimt the side ol a low hill, whk.fi supported the 
seats of the spectators. is visible from a long distance, whether we approach Megalo¬ 
polis from the N. or the S. The remains of the theatre and of the iirc-it assembiy led! 
known as the 7 'htrtxJ*W 7 which immediately adjoined it on the S T| and with winch it 
was intimately connect-?*!, were eicavated under the direction oE the British School LEI 
1S90-1S93. 

The seats of the spectator* TOat up the sides of the hollow of a low hill which faced 
nearly N., eu. ICO yards £. of the broad bed of thy HclUson ; the slopes at I Kith ddc-s 
had to he prolonged by artificial embanltments, .-supported by retaining wall* ; in, 
the oftfitre of the auditorium the hill was almost high enough, and here only u very 
■light embankment seem} to have been raised, to supplement St, The tap of the 
■lUdilurium is now ru. ft, above the level of the orchestra j: the re mains. ot the rer.lin¬ 
ing wall on the E.. side rise to a bright of ra. 40 ft., those on the \V, side to t a. j 6 it. r 
on the further part of each side I here is Ml inner, parallel wall, connected with the outer 
one by shnrr cross-wallsj and perhaps intended m an additional su pport for the greater 
height and weight of the embankment at these points. Some of the other cross-walls 
by the E. pifTvdi'f are merely buttresses., but Other-, suggest an approach to a horizontal 
pwaagp running nil round the auditorium. The space I hut would normally have been 
devoted to it Wr pare i/at is occupied, by the oblong room. <►[ the s.une length as the 
Colonnade that forms the sktiti front, and with a channel, (digued with that colonnade, 
running along it# N, side ; this room is named on roof-til*HS sktutitHstta or * 1 stage 
dock, 1 ' and obviously served for shifting and it'• ting the. scenery which was, intended 
to stand in front of the skeni colonnade. 

This theatre, however, has no proper ikr*i in the sense of actors' quarters ; fur in 
the place usual for such there slumia the large covered assembly hall, . , the Council 
House, which w*s built for the Arcadian Ten Thousand: it was called Tbersiliutn 
after its founder " iFnUS, y{il 3a. l). It fs to be compared with the TeLtstainx at 
Enisii; the columns supporting the roof are so arranged us to provide converging 
vistas. Dr. Dorpfeld’s conclusion*, in Dus gr. Thiater, 141. are convincing1 he 
dutinguifthes three early and one. Or possibly two, later periods : 

L 370-360 n.C.; Construction of Thersiliu tn (of hard liniestcmo and pore's - the 
brtfri* columns in the interior are an addition I, and of an open theatre without Stone 
scats ; strict symmetry is not observed ; the porch has two steps ; the aichestrn hi* & 
complete circle. 

IL Second half of fourth century; Building of the stone theatre (of hard limestone 
and ; lowering of the orchestra and adding of the three lowi;r steps uf the porch. 

Ill, Likewise Second half of fourth century, perhaps not many years after II. ; 
Erection of the seats of honour, and second, only partial lowering of the orchestra, 
sloping down from the bottom of the lowest step of the porch to the top of the gutter 
in front of the seat*. 

Perhaps after a^O h.-l:,; Erection of low wooden prai&ndtm on stone stylobate 
intersecting the orchestra circle. 

There ore slight suggestions of a laic Roman 

This theatre w-m to Pausanias H> the largest in Greece ” p the area of it# Ofchrstfi* 
is in double that of the theatres it Athens and Epklauru; his attention was 
attraeted by the " perennial spring of water ” which still ri=as» in the urdn-sina. The 
arrangements of orchestra and colonnade furnish strong arguments in favour of [he 
original use of ihv former lot dramatic representation*. 
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SANCTUARY OF THE MISTRESS 
AT LYCOSURA 
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XL VII 

SANCTUARY OF THE MISTRESS AT LVCOSURA 


Amgsd the hUk, the S. .spurs of Mt Lytaeu*, which hound the plain of Megalopolis* 
on the W. T is the modem village of Siala. It Stands on the hank of a stream (the 
ancient Platnnirion) which flows E, to join I he Alpheu*. Kreran Stj!a a somewhat 
Eteep path ascends in ca , twenty minutes to the ruins of Lycosum, which lie on a ^tnafl 
nacky hdt to the E. ef the village. From the E. side of this hill ct tow ridge runs E. for 
.1 few hundreds of yards, ending in a green knoll nr hillside ; the N. slope of the ridge ts 
broken by a Terrace, nor many feet below the summit of the hillock ; and on this 
5 tfnnf a r i- the rains of the sanctuary of th e M is tress. "fTiry were ellf&v ated by Mas r s 
Cavvudiws ufid l^onardos in t iSqo, and l&Jj ; the dating of the ruri-pus partiims 
of the sanctuary, the rfcott»tni(tion of the great group by Damophofi of Messene. and 
the determiimticKtt of the period of that arrisris activity, have been the subject of much 
discussion, but now duly l>e considered ferried. 

Pausanius says (vtiL 37, T-I0l rhnr on entering the sacred precinct you had on the 
right el colonnade* and that In front of the. temple stood three altars. Remuists or all 
these have been found in the situations described by Pausanms. The precinct was 
enclosed on the W, bv a boundary-waj I strengthened by buttresses;. The only entrance 
w.is from the E., to the S. of the mined chapel of St. At hanashis, The colonnade is on 
the N_ side, t.f. on the right as you entf red j ins, interior dimensions are &4 * J-S2 rnelrei; 
at the hack it was connected by short cross-walls with the boundary-wall of the pre¬ 
cinct ; its facade was supported by Doric columns made of the native stone ; these ate 
undated, but some fluted Doric half--columns have also come to light, At the W, tad of 
the colonnnde k a chamber cu. j.do metres Equate, measured on the in^dt; its walls 
so fax as they rail*, axe built of squared blocks set upright, two nf these blocks making 
the thickness of the wall; here an archaic brotltt statuette, perhaps of Athena, woi 
found. 

A little to the S. of the colonnade are the remains of the three allltn mtntjotted by 
PauStmtas ; they stand in a row from E. to W. ; the most easterly ts faced on the outside 
with marble fragments brought from Eome other fttmtur* i the middle oue is built 
more regularly of large blocks of the native limestone, of which two courses ate pre¬ 
served ; of the W. altar only three stones remain. PatlMlIUlS** order indicates that 
the? were devoted to Demeter, the Mistress, and the Great Mother respectively. 

Xh« temple of tlie Mistress *tt>cd towards the W. end of the precinct, immediately 
to the S, -of the W- cud of the cdotmadr. The foundations, the lower patt of the walls, 
the pavement of the primmer t and the great pedestal which supported the images are all 
made of ihtf n&rive limestone, of a grey colour streaked with red. The upper part of tho 
walls, nbovr a *ode of squared stones, so far ns it is preserved, U composed Df large, 
thick, imperfectly fitedl bricks bonded together, apparently, with mortar. The E. 
Facade, including the six Doric columns which supported it, was of white marble; from 
Bo!iand ; the W, gable wtM of the Mine material, The E. part of the paved with 
a design in mosaic, was divided by t harrier from the W, part, in which is the great 
pedestal that supported the four BtatU>«& mentioned by PauM-nks, of which so many 
fragments have [wen found (fiuw partly in Athens, portly m the local museum). An 
inscription on the S. ride cocamemoretes a restoration in the imperial age. 

Three period# are to he distinguished in the temple 3 in the fourth century B C- were 
constructed the lower part of the walls and the S, door in ill original form ; near the 
beginning of the second century B.C. the S. door was modified and rh* present threshold 
of the E, door WaT laid, the paTrtnrlit wax raised and probably given its mftsuir decora¬ 
tion, at th« ume time that Damophon cnnstructecl the cult group ; the brick portions 
of the walls, the columns of the portico, and all the ttiarhle portions of the toot belong 
to the Roman period, 

G. DirldRi, in .Jitfi. Brit. Sek. at Mi. *iii, (1906-1907), 357-404. K. Kuruniolfs. 
KaTa,a,eyiw r *5 Maniiiav Ai/sbo-jxr-pwtj Athens, 1911. E, Meyer, its PauJy-Wissowtu 
mH. a 4 l 7 ' 343 ^ 
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XLVI11 

THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO AT BASSAE 

This by far the best preserved of all ancient temples in the Peloponnesus, stands in a 
strikingly wild and secluded situation at a height of 3700 ft. above the sea on a nam-v 
rocky ridge running nearly N. and S. and artificially widened to receive it; the ex¬ 
ceptional position, facing to N., not E„ is doubtless due to exigencies of space, but the 
presence, at the back of the ctlla, of a room facing E. may perpetuate the memory of an 
earlier, smaller edifice with normal orientation; objects found in the til l i ng of the 
terrace, and in particular terra-cotta revetments, testify to the presence here of a cult 
with buildings of some consequence in the early part of the seventh century B.C. (K. 
Kuraniotes, in An- »9»°. The present temple is assigned by Pauaanm 

(viii. 41.8 f.) to Ictinus, one of the architects of the Parthenon, and dated in the cany 
years of the Peloponnesian War ; and his dating is confirmed by the stylistic qualities 
of the architecture and the sculptured frieze. The structure was consolidated, and 
the walls and other details replaced when necessary, with some attempt to put the 
individual blocks back in their exact positions, by the Greek Archaeological Society, 
in 1902 (Kawadias, in Il^rnsd, 1902, = Congris f Atkinei, 1905, *71-179)* 

The sculptures and some other fragments are in the British Museum. 

The temple rests on a three-stepped platform, including the stylobate; its length, 
measured on the first step below the stylobate, is 125 ft. 7 in., and its breadth 48 ft- 2 m.; 
it is therefore unusually long in proportion. The walls, columns and entablature were 
built of a grev compact limestone, veined with white and red, which is quarried on the 
neighbouring mountain ; the capitals of the inner columns, the coffered ceilings of the 
N. and S. porticoes, the roof-tiles, and the sculptures were all of a coarse-grained 
yellowish brown marble. The exterior columns are Doric. 

There were no sculptures in the gables, but the stones above the apex and the 
extremities of each gable were prepared to support akroltrta. The roof was tiled with 
Parian marble, according to an ingenious system by which one side of each tile was 
fashioned like a miniature gable-roof, overlapping the raised border of the tile next 
to it The ceiling of the colonnade was formed by slabs adorned with sunken poncU. 

The kernel of the temple, inside the Doric colonnade, consisted of a central ctlla 
with Jtwmm at its N. and afistkafamas at its S. end ; the anfat and columns at the 
entrance to each of these latter supported a Doric fneze with *culptured “^pea. 
Meta! grills seem to have shut off the promui from the outer colonnade. The coffered 
riflin g of the opiitkodomos was of marble with painted and gilt decorations ; those of 

the prcnavi and ctlla must have been of wood. 

The arrangement of the ctlla is very remarkable, and is comparable to the innova¬ 
tions introduced by Ictinus in the Parthenon and the Eleusinian TtUstrrtan. Each 
side is broken up into alcoves by short cross-walls terminating in Ionic hall-columns, 
the capitals of which have volutes on three sides—the earliest instance of this device. 
The half-columns supported a frieze which ran all round the ctlla and was scu lpture! 
with the battle of the Greeks and Amazons, and the Lapiths and Centaurs. Between 
the last two buttresses and the S. wall of the ctlla there intervenes a space of cm. 15 «. 
which may be supposed to have been the inmost shrine where stood the image of the 
deity. The two buttresses in question are set obliquely, and between them, in the axis 
of the ctlla, stood a marble Corinthian column with exquisitely-wrought capital ; u 
this belonged to the original temple, it is the earliest known example of the Corinthian 
order. 
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MANTINEA AND TEGEA 
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XLIX 

MANTINEA AND TEGEA 

The railway has now hern extended S--W. from Tripolits* past Frankovryti and on to 
Kalamata on the S. coast of Messenia. 

Pausanias twice enters the area of this map. He mentions (viii. 6. a) a pass (by 
which later he leaves Arcadia) from Argolis by Hysiae and over Mt. Parthenius, de¬ 
bouching in the territory of Tegea; and two passes debouching in the territory of 
Man tinea. He enters the Fallow Plain, sees Ncstane on a mou nt a in to his left, passes 
over a slight eminence, descends into another plain where there is a fountain called 
Arne beside the high road ; then proceeds to Man tinea, which he describes in detail 
(8. 4-9. to). Then he takes up the several roads leading from Mantinea to the rest of 
Arcadia: to Tegea, to Padantium, to Methydrium (W. f see VIII), two to Orchomenu*. 
whence two roads lead him to N. Arcadia outside the area of this map. The second 
time (viii. 43) he comes by the highway from Megalopolis to Pallantium and Tegea; 
after a full account of the latter place he mentions the “ Alpheus ’’ (see above), and 
takes up in turn the roads from Tegea to Thyrea (in the Argo lid, to S.-E.), and to 
Argos (by way of Mt. Parthenius). 

This is the great plain of S.-E. Arcadia, 2175 ft. above sea-level, damp and chilly 
in winter, stifling hot and in parts malarial in summer. Tripolitsa, now the metropolis, 
is a post-classical development; the ancient centres were Ma ntine a, controlling the 
lateral valley to the N., and Tegea, dominating the S. part of the plain and 1 jarring 
the direct route to Lacedaemon. The map shows how it was fated that a decisive 
battle should be fought at the former place, and why the people of Tegea were almost 
constantly at grips with the Spartans. (For Mantinea, see Noa. XXXVII. 2, XLIII.) 
At the S.-W. comer of the vast extent occupied by the city of Tegea, the village of Piali 
contains the remains of the temple of Athena Alea, which was rebuilt, with Scopos of 
Paros as architect, after the fire of 395 B.c. (some sculptures are in Athens, the other 
details in the local museum); within the sacred area the French excavations have 
yielded offerings from the earlier period of the shrine. 

The hydrography of this region is interesting, since there is no natural drainage 
aboveground: the streams burrow their own subterranean outlets. In the extreme S.-W. 
comer of the map is marked the acropolis of Asea, near which Pausanias and Strabo 
(viii. 3.1 a) place the sources of the Alpheus and Eurotas; in the latter case erroneously, 
for the water from both of the sets of springs near Asea, which can still be easily recog¬ 
nised (they gave the name to Frankavrysi in the time of the Latin overlords), finds its 
way along the gorge followed by the new railway and eventually to the plain of Megalo¬ 
polis, some 700 ft. lower, where various confluents go to form the Alpheus as it heads 
for the wild gorge of Karyttna on its way N.-W. towards Olympia and the sea (see also 
VIII, Arcadia). The river Saranta-p^tamas, at the middle of the bottom of the map, 
was wrongly identified by Pausanias as the upper course of the Alpheus ; be notes that 
it is the boundary between the lands of Lacedaemon and Tegea ; he must have thought 
that it flowed into the chasm which still drains the swamp of Taka, in early spring a 
veritable lake in extent, at the S.-W. comer of the plain; but in reality on entering 
the plain it bends away to N.-E. and eventually disappears in a chasm at the foot of 
Mt. Parthenius, not far from the village of Vertsov*. Mt. Parthenius has a name in 
literature, for U was here, according to Herodotus (vi. 105), that Pan met Phidippides 
and promised his aid to the Athenians. 

Pallantium, the acropolis of which has been identified as occupying the summit 
of a conical green hill of moderate height near the highway as it leads out from the 
S.-W. comer of the pLsin, deserves notice because, as Pausanias knew, it was from here 
that the Romans considered the pre-Romulean settlers of the Palatine to have come. 
Traces of the fortification-wall can be seen round the summit, and on the highest point 
of the hill are the foundations of a temple, doubtless the sanctuary of the Pure Gods 
mentioned by Pa us a ni as ; there is another foundation a little lower down, on the S.-E. 
slope. The town was situated in the plain at the N. and E. foot of the hill, but most of the 
■tones have been carried away to build Tripolitsa. Near a fountain there are the founda¬ 
tions of a temple. 

G. FoogFres. AfantinJ* *t /’Arcadu oritnlait (with valuable maps). 
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PLATAEA 


Tl!E ruins of Flataea occupy bl t rian g ular plateau which projects N. info the Bo?crijn 
plain ffosn the foot of Mt. CEthaercm. The base is turned towards the plain and the N-, 
while the apex almost touches the declivity of Cirhaern n, from, which Et is divided by a 
shallow ravine some t{j ft. deep. The plttt&fUl rises little ftbove the surrounding plain.; 
£r b highest at the $. - f its Bides Were probably never high cit *te*p enough to form a 
sufficient natural defence without the aid of walls. The rock is .1 CO tr>e grey marble, 
and of this -ll the existing walls of the ancient city arc huilt; the soil Es a clayey Itme 
earth. 

The ancient walls may be traced in a circuit of eo. zj- miles oil round the edge of the 
phiteiiU; iu some places thevare smndlng to a considerable height. Inside the circuit 
wall arc two cross-walls ; an upper one, extending roughly E, to \V. and cutting: off the 
apex Df the triangle, and a low^r one, cutting olf the N.-W, comer of the site and thus 
having formed, at some dure, utt acropolis, Five different styles of masonry may be 
distinguished, pointing to as many different periods of construction ; (l) \vyll-joinied 
polygonal tnaSoiuy (these pieces are the worst preserved); (2) an intermediate style, 
b^tifj than (l) but not so well built as (_ft ; (3) excellent workmanship, with large, 
four-sided blocks laid neatly and accurately in horizontal courses, the outer surfaces 
of the blocks being somewhat rounded or bulging, and cut vertically into wide and 
:-it her deep grooves I the upper cross-wail and the w.tII at the N.-E. corner) - (4) th- 
lower cross-wall, carelessly built of earlier materials; (5V latest and worst of all. 
^cimc Roman or. more probably, Byzantine fragments and stretches on the N. and W. 
sides, built of rubble and tiles laid in mortar. Ail the walls were defended at intervals 
by projecting towers, of which there arc many remains ; four of these are round,, the 
rest square. The walls at the S. end,, beyond the upper cross-wall, are the earliest, and 
here seems to have stood the original acropolis or even city. The ties-t piefeervetl and 
best built portion of the whole fortifications is the upper ertm-walL The foundations 
of what was probably the temple of Hera were discovered by the American School in 
l&jl, on a small terrace about the middle of the N. division of Ptalaea, to the S.-E. oi 
the later cross-wall which encloses the N,-W. COm?f of the platean. The temple of 
lien is stated (Hdt. ix. 52} to have been in front of the city m 479 h.C., but appears to 
have been within the walls in Psusanias's time : this actOfda with the pofUTion of rhese 
remains, which are considered to be the structure built by the Thebans soots after 
427 P.C.J the present* of a layer Of Iduckened earth beneath them indicates that a 
former temple had been destroyed by fire. In the N", portion of the town-site lies a 
imus of rums, containing ancient fragments f pieces of marble or? also built into the 
walls of two springs, one same IJd yards E, of the plateau, the Other immediately W- 
of the walls and serving as a washing-place for the women of jYiWAt, the modern village 
on the lower slopes of Cithanr on. a little to the S,-W. of Flaiaea. 

The topography of the battle of 47 n h,C, U difficult, and there have been cunsidcra bk- 
divergeneits uf opinion With regard to it, Herodotus's (ix, 14 -751 detailed account wal 
probably derived from men who hud themselves taken part in the tight; but the unruly 
mountain-fed (ncrents may have shifted their course.-. and deposited alluvia] soil mony 
feet thick since that time. The identififwtjon ef some of the most important spo^ is 
still very uncertain ■ but the sanctuary of llemeief, on the ilope of Cithacfoti above 
Ftatnea, appears represented by two inscriptions found » little to the E- of AVwitvrjs^J ; 
the Gafgapbiaft spring, from which the whole Greek army drew their water, was situated 
among low hills at a distance of z| miles from the sanctuary of Ilcra; and the Island, 
to which the hard-pressed Greeks had thoughts of retreating, was formed by a slrenMI 
the waters of which, descending from QihuErnn, divided and then, after flowing 
round a tract of ground «. 3 futlongs wide, reunited ; the Island lay in front of Plalaea 
at 1 distance of a little over X mile from both the Asojnts and the GirgaphUn Spring. 
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ANCIENT THEBES 


The railway now passes practically along the N. edge of the plan. 

The results of years of special research and excavation were presented by Dr. A. D. 
Keramopullos. in being vol. iiL (1917)0! 'Apx 0 -lAayuAa St\ria*. His plan shows 

important clianges as compared with older views. Several prehistoric burial areas hare 
been explored, on the higher ground to the S. of the Cadmea and along th* ridges to 
E. and W. of the Ismenus; the circuit of the outer wall is extended on the N. and E. 
to include Hag. Ath an a sios , Ilag. Paraskevi, Hag. Theodori, and the Ismentum; and 
an attempt, largely convincing, has been made to ascertain the position of the gates of 
both circuits, and to identify those mentioned by Pausanias, on a different principle 
from that followed an the present map : Pausanias's gates, those of the .Serf a A gas nit 
Thebes , are placed in the inner, Cadmcan, circuit. Keramopullos also identified the spring 
at Hag. Theodori as the Oedipodia ; he excavated the Ismenium; he explored the 
burnt prehistoric edifice within the citadel, known to antiquity as the House of Cadmus. 
A museum has been installed at the N. end of the Cadmea. 

Thebes stood on the N. side of a range of low hills which extends from the foot of 
Helicon, near Thespiae, on the W., to near Tanagra on the E., separating the N. from 
the S. plain of Boeotia. The line of hills, here at its lowest, is intersected by the channels 
of streams. One plateau is occupied by the modern town of Thebes, which undoubtedly 
stands on the site of the Cadmea or acropolis. On its W. side it is bounded by tbe 
valley of the Dirce; on its E. by a deep winding depression or gully. The plateau 
slopes gently upward towards its S. extremity, where it is connected by a caddie with 
the somewhat higher ground to the S. Here the modem road from Athens enters 
Thebes. 

The distant views are superb ; the eye ranges over a magnificent circle of mountains 
of fine and varied outlines which bound the horizon on all sides : Cithaeran on the S., 
Helicon on the W., the massive Parnassus far away on the N.*W., the mountain of the 
Sphinx more to the N., Ptous due N., and the bare rugged Hypatus on the N.-E. 

But ancient Thebes seems to have extended over the neighbouring hills or plateaux 
both to the W. and to the E. That the earlier city did not occupy the whole of the area 
indicated may be taken as certain. Probably it was at first confined to the Cadmea. 
The extension may have taken place in 457 ft.c.; Dr. Keramopullos, however, op. cit. 
p. 397, observing that the cemeteries of the end of the sixth century ft.c. appear to 
lie outside the larger circuit, prefers to date its construction at the dose of that century. 

Pausa ni as approaches from the S .; he mentions the ring of the " ancient " wall 
and enumerates its seven gates, still existing in his own day. Toward Plataea lies the 
Electron gate, and outside it he sees various monuments of legendary, historical and 
religious interest; on one's right as one comes from Plataea is the hill called Ismenim, 
with the sanctuary of Apollo, and nearby the stream of the same name. The shrine 
of Heracles and other edifices lay " to the left " of the Electron gate ; the statue of 
Eparmnondas roused suggestive memories. After describing the city itself, Pausanias 
follows the road which ltd from the Proetkiisn gate to Chalcis, mentioning a theatre, 
various edifices, and (somewhat to his left) the mound, even to-day a landmark, known 
as the tomb of Zethus and Amphioa ; and soon coming to the tombs of the children of 
Oedipus and the spring Oedipodia. Then he returns to Thebes and describes tbe road 
leading S., past the stadium and the Hippodrome with the tomb of Pindar and on 
to Mt. Ptous and beyond. Again, he follows the road which leads from the Neitan 
gate W. across the Dirce and on to the Cabtrium. His method at Thebes (rx. 5-25) is 
exactly analogous to his method of describing Megalopolis and the roods leading 
from it. * 
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THE COPAIC LAKE DISTRICT 


The railway now parallels the main carriage road in the S.-W. part of the map; the 
lafcr has been drained, and its place is now occupied by a vast level plain, a great part 
of which is under cultivation, with drainage-canals at intervals. Like the basins of 
Phcnrus and Stymphalus and the plain of Tegea in Arcadia, the Copaic basin is hemmed 
in so closely by mountains that the water which pours down into it cannot escape above 
ground and has been forced in the course of ages to hollow out for itself subterranean 
passages through the limestone rock. These kaiavatkras exist at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains on the N.-E. and E. sides of the plain.'which is here bounded by a long line of 
precipitous limestone cliffs some 70 to 100 ft. high, once a series of capes and bays 
washed by the waters of the lake. Twenty-five of these fissures are marked on the 
maps; sixteen have separate names; they are of all sixes, and the largest have formed 
only by the gradual widening of small rents. The very slight general slope of the plain 
from W. to E., with a very slight rise in the middle, caused the water to flow towards 
the N., E., and S. The height of the plain above sea averages 311 ft.; the surface of 
the lake, when full, was ca. 318 ft. above sea ; it was fed by streams from the \V. and 
S., while the natural emissories are situated on its N. and E. banks. The M«?las, 
originating in copious perennial springs near Orchomcnus, is the only tributary which, 
after the lake has been drained, continues even in the height of summer to flow across 
the whole width of the plain in a deep bed of its own ; it falls into the Great Katarathra 
at the N.-E. corner of the plain. 

The level of the lake varied greatly from time to time. Such variations, in all lakes 
which are drained by natural subterranean passages, depend first on the varying 
capacity of the emissories, which may become slowly clogged and choked up by alluvial 
deposits «r»d arc also exposed to sudden and incalculable changes wrought by earth¬ 
quakes, landslips, floating logs and so on ; and second, the fluctuations in the rainfall. 
In no lake, pcrha{», have the annual changes been more regular and marked than in 
the Copaic ; in the summer there was only a great brown expanse, broken here and 
there by a patch of green marsh ; with the setting in of the heavy autumn rains in 
November the lake began to rise ; it reached its greatest depth in February or March, 
by which time the mouths of the emissories were completely submerged ; when viewed 
from a height such as the acropolis of Orchomcnus it appeared as an immense fen. of 
vivid green colour, overgrown with sedge, reeds, and canes, through which the river 
Cephisus or the Me las might be seen sluggishly oozing, with here and there a gleam of 
•unlit water, especially towards the N.-E. corner of the mere. In spring the water 
began to sink ; by the middle of summer great stretches were bare; by the end of 
August the greater part of the basin was generally dry, though the water did not reach 
its lowest point till October. 

The map indicates the situation of three of the subterranean outlets : in the upper 
valley of Larymna (see W. A. Oldfather, in A.J. A. xx. (1916), 33-61), beside the bay 
of Skrapontri, and through the lakes Liken and Far ah mm. The plan of draining the 
Copaic lake, which has been recently accomplished, was conceived and apparently 
executed at a very remote time in antiquity, tradition said by the men of Orchomcnus, 
ij. the Minyans, whose prosperity may well have been largely due to the rich harvests 
and the control over their neighbours thus obtained. The modern engineers have 
discovered a complete and very ancient system of drainage works in the bed of the 
lake. There were three canals: the N. canal, beginning on the N. bank at the modern 
Kory a and eventually including the waters of the Mela* ; the central canal, receiving 
the waters of the Hercyna ; and the S. canal, beginning at the mouth of the Phalarus 
beside the village of Mamour a. The Minyan engineers thus guided these various 
waters to the mouths of the natural emissories ; but there are also remains of ancient 
works begun with the intention of constructing artificial emissories, in the direction of 
Larymna and also toward Lake Liken ; their date is not clear, perhaps they are due 
to the engineers of Alexander or Nero. 
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GLA (GHA, GOULAS) 

Pacsaxtas makes no mention of a very remarkable fortress of which the well-preserved 
remains are to be seen to this day on a low rocky tableland of some extent, till lately an 
island in the lake, and known in modern times by the above names, which rises abruptly 
on all sides from the dead flat of the Copaic plain. These remains show a general resem¬ 
blance to the constructions at Mycenae and Tiryns; but they exhibit marked differences 
as well. They would have been built by a people akin in civilisation, if not in race, to 
the inhabitants of those strongholds : such a people were the Minyans of the neighbour¬ 
ing Orchomenus. Gla bears the imprint of a single period and of a single plan ; there 
is not a trace of an earlier or of a later settlement; the marks of Are which have been 
observed in the palace point to the conclusion that its end was sudden and violent; its 
very name in antiquity is not known with certainty. 

Gla is distant some 2 miles to the S.-E. of Copae, and forms a conspicuous object, 
with the long grey line of fortification-wall stretching along its brow ; its circumference 
is ca. 2 miles ; its greatest height, to N. t is ca. 200 ft., here in particular its edges fall 
away steeply ; a natural ramp leads up to the most E. point of the tahlcland. On the 
highest ground, dose to the N. edge, is built the great palace. All round the outer 
edge of the plateau runs an immensely (17-19 ft.) thick fomficarion-wall, nowhere 
interrupted, and still standing for long stretches to a height of 3 and 4 courses (4 to 
8 ft.) on the outside. It is built of rude but solid masonry ; the blocks, of varying sixes, 
are very roughly fitted together, the chinks being filled with small stones; the blocks 
arc roughly squared, their exterior to some extent smoothed, and on the whole they are 
laid in horizontal courses ; some measure 6 x 3 x 3 ft.; one at the S. gate is 7} ft. in 
length. A special feature consists of a series of retreating angles, at intervals of from 
20 to 40 ft., but in general ca. 30 ft.; the depth of the backsets varies from ca. 4 in. 
to ca. 2 ft.; commonly they measure io, 12, or 16 in.; a similar s y st e m occurs at Troy, 
Tiryns, Mycenae, Phylakope and Samicum. There are no towers except at the four 
gates, to N., W. f S. ( and S.-K. respectively; the N. and S. gates seem to have been the 
principal ones. The masonry of the towers is more massive and regular than that of 
the walls ; the N. gate had a court between the outer and inner openings ; the smaller 
W. gate likewise seems to have had an interior court; the S. gateway was naturally 
as well as artificially much stronger than the N. one; the S.-E. gate consists of two 
openings side by side in the wall. 

The N. wall of the palace rests directly on the fortification-wall, which here runs 
along the brow of high precipices ; in style the two arc indistinguishable. The inner 
walls, built of irregularly-shaped stones of various sizes, with small stones in the inter¬ 
stices, were excavated in 1893 by Mr. A. de Ridder and were everywhere standing to a 
height varying from t8 in. to 2 and 3 ft. The plan consisted of two long wings, one on 
the N. and one on the E., meeting at right angles. The N. wing ends on the W. in a 
large tower ; the E. wing ends on the S. in a much smaller one ; the total length of the 
N. wing is ca. 263 ft., of the E. wing ca. 239 ft. Each comprises a series of chambers on 
its outer side, while its inner side is occupied for its greater part by two brood corridors ; 
the entrance to the palace is at the middle of the outer corridor of the N. wing. The 
chambers vary greatly in sue ; some are inter-communicating, and some open through 
anterooms. The partition-walls seem to have been covered with a thick coating of 
stucco ; in one room and a vestibule same remains of frescoes have been observed. 
The pavement was of concrete, composed of lime-mortar mixed here and there with 
pebbles, and resting on a bed of small stones; in one room faint traces of a painted 
decoration have been observed upon the floor; and in only one vestibule is there a 
pavement of stone. The thresholds are immense slabs, carefully smoothed ; one is 
to ft. long by 6 ft. wide. The external walls of the palace on their inner side are built 
in a style intermediate between that of the outer fortification-walls and the inner parti¬ 
tion-walls. 

The other walls on the plateau are indicated on the general plan ; with the exception 
of the partition-walls, they are in the same style as the outer walls of the palace. 
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DELPHI BEFORE THE FRENCH EXCAVATIONS OF 1892-1897 

The situation of Delphi is accurately described by Strabo fix. 3. 3): “ On the S. side 
o arnassus is Delphi, a rocky place in the form of a theatre, with the oracle and the 
cUv at the top. The circumference of the city is 16 furlongs. . . . Now (the Dclphians) 
dweU about the Castalion spring. In front of the city, to the S. t lies Mt Cirphis, a 
preoptous mountain, separated from Delphi by a dale through which flows the Plistus 
nver. The oty lay at the S. foot of the tremendous cliffs of Parnassus, which form a 
sheer wall of rock, ca. 800 ft. high, running from N.-W. to S.-E.. and riv-n bending 
round at an obtuse angle towards the S.—the Phaedriades or “ shining " rocks. Just 
at the angle where this vast wall of rock bends round towards the S. it is rent from top 
to bottom by a deep and gloomy gorge, some 30 ft. wide, in which there is a fine echo. 

aang each other across this chasm rise two stupendous cliffs, whose peaked summits 
tower considerably above the rest of the line of cliffs: the Eastern one was called 
Hyampia in antiquity ; it is now called PkUmbauios, and the W. one Rkndtni. In 
winter or wet weather a torrent comes foaming down the gorge in a cascade ca. 200 ft. 
Jngh. At the mouth of the gorge, under the E. cliff, is the rock-cut basin of the perennial 
Castalian spring, a few paces above the high road. The water from the spring joins 
the stream from the gorge, which plunging into a deep glen descends to join the Plistus 
• I &*** dr P th tbe town. From the cliffs at the hack of Delphi down to the bed 

of the Plistus there arc ca. thirty terraces, supported by stone walls, mostly of polygonal 
masonry ; the sanctuary of Apollo occupies only the five or six highest terraces, on the 
W * * ld ' of *** CastaJian g^ge ; twenty minutes are needed to descend the steep slope 
to the Plistus beyond which are the bare precipitous cliffs of Ml Cirphis. From the 
. end of the precipice which rises at the back of Delphi a high rockv ridge projects 
towards the Plistus ; this ridge doses the valley on the W., shutting out all view of the 
Crnuean plain and the gulf of Corinth, though a glimpse of the waters of the gulf is 
obtained from the stadium (now excavated), the highest part of Delphi, and a superb 
command of the whole region from the fortifications of Philomelas, high up on the crest 
of the ridge itself. Thus endosed, Delphi lay in a secluded mountain valley, and rising 
on terraces in a semicircular shape, it resembled on immense theatre, as Strabo and 
others have noted. The whole scene is one of stern and awful majesty, well fitted to be 
the seat of a great religious capital. In respect of natural scenery no contrast could well 
be more striking than that between Delphi and Olympia. 

„ P* tt * *‘ r, 's s (x. 8.6) entered Delphi from the E.; by comparing his description with the 
existing remains we see that the ancient road, at least in its last part, must have been 
nearly or quite the same as the present road from Arackava; it passes through one of 
r ccme * rr ** s °f Delphi, which extended far down the slope to the steep banks 

of the Plistus and also induded many sepulchral niches cut in the rocks which overhang 
road on the right ; th e Lvg-ari, the likeness of a great double door, chiselled in the 
lace of a rock which has fallen from the cliffs, and lies somewhat below (not above) the 
hne of the new highway, may have marked the entrance to the necropolis. 

t^usamas mentions first the four temples, including that of Athena Pronaia, with 
^preanrt of the hero PhyUcus (No. LV1); next, the Gymnasium, which has anupper 
terrace with a colonnade and a lower terrace with baths and other arrangements ; then 
,0 ** ***? the Castahan spring. Idler which he 

r° per f n v d “ ***** P* rt sanctuary of Apollo, to which the 

££ !I ,Cnth t,cvoted ( No - Lv )- Heleaves the aanctuarv bv the 

tntttrc, tecs tht stadium, tnd. >riD tm^ tn fK* > tQnogninhti^i n ..i_ , . * » 
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DELPHI, PLAN OF EXCAVATIONS OF MAIN SANCTUARY 

In modem ^ A. «« £ 
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LV 1 

DELPHI. SANCTUARY OF ATHENA PRORATA 

("PaBSAJ flAS , s_ S. 6j 4f On entering- the dty you «uu e to a row' of temples. The first of 
Am vu in ruins, anil the next was cmpty both of images and status. The third COD' 
tinned portrait st-utu^ of a few Roman emperors \ and the fourth is railed the temple 
of Athena Before the Temple, - , , Beside the sanctuary df Athena Before the Tempi; 
is a precinct of the hero FhylaCUi. . , . 

This sanctuary Lay on the left and Ik 1 tow the highway as the pilgrim approached 
Delphi by the pass from Daulis arvJ Boeotian to 5 , it enjoys n full view of (he gor^f 
of the PlLscus ttiui beyond it the slopes of Cirpbis, while 10 the W. < o=; looks across al 
the great precinct of Apollo. 

The ruins which were ejiCJlvutod by tin? French in I pot, and more fully invest ip-t'-d 
in recent years, agree in general with the indications Erven by PausaniaS, Proceeding 
from E. to- W., there is first a diminutive precinct, shown by finds of small objects at a low 
level to have been the seat of n Cult of a female divinity from Mycenaean turuo. ; in the 
classical period several altars were erected here. and inscriptions Bsw-ciatr the coin 
then maintained with the patron goddesses of women 1 * sphere oJ life. b T crt then* U the 
large temple which Pausanias saw in ruins : a tufa Doric smicture of ra, 4 < 3 u 3 X-. into 
the foundations of which were built the remains of a very early I Joric temple of tufa; the 
building was restored at least once in later times before it wuS finally abandoned. I he 
builders had chosen the one point of all the hillside most espO-S^d to the fad of rocks 
from the threatening precipice above. To its W. are the two exquisite marble edifice, 
the nisi Doric and the second a form of Ionic, now called ,J Aeolic," of which Fausuniai 
says that the first was void of statues of gods and men and the second had portrait *tatuw 
of some Roman emperors. The Large rectangular limestone edifice beyond the round 
building lo the W. is dearly the temple of Athena Pruntri* (this form is preferred tr' 
/VfrWd) of which PauriaTiMHi speak* ; it WM built in the fourth Cttitury h.c. in a safer 
position to repine* the older tufa temple which hud been repeatedly damaged by foiling 
rocks. Its builders sacrificed an early smixture consisting apjeuv ntly of two rooms front - 
mg no a wide vestibule—the law limestone wall doubtless supported a superstructure of 
sun-dried b rick. The successive phases in the use of the terrace are reflected in the various 
stretches of retoining-wail 1 an early archaic wall curve* below tile Eastern temple, and 
the present line to E., S. . and \V. of the enlarged KiQthp^ ts of the late sixth century 
B.C., in a polygonal style similar to the greater part of the codosing-walll of the A poll 0 
precinct of the Alcmaeonid period. To N., however, the wail which had the function 
of protecting the area from I :i mJsHdt'* falls into diverse stretches, with plan and technique 
corresponding to the neveral phases of building activity represented in the sai led 
edifices flimudwi. 

The two small reclangular mafhle buddings to W. of the old tufa temple are probably 
treasuries (see No. LV) ; the " Acetic " treasury probably belonged to Massilia whiehj. 
a* Fausanias remind*, ns, was a colony of Fhocaen. 

More difficult problems are presented by the marble rotunda between these treasuries 
and die fourth-century temple. It is a masterpiece of mature Doric mingled with Ionic 
dementi and suffused with Ionic charm ; the malerLd and exerttlion equal the design. 
Thc column* which stood aguinx the inside of the wall are very early eiampies ot 
C orinthian ; this hu Dding appears 4 forerunner of the temple At Tegf 4 And the Rotunda 
at Epklaurus (No. XXXIIk It can hardly Have been other thflfl the (MO^mi at Delphi 
mentioned by Vitruvius, vii /rdrf, is, us the subject of 4 treatise by Theodoras of 
Fhocaen, Apparently tU architect; and »r may imagine [hat the Fhecsnii received 
hi' cmumLration from either the mother-ciry- or the colony, for a cirtllfStbo adjoining the 
tirasurj of the Mus-aUotes. Funania* 1 * expression with regard to the precinct of the 
hero Phyla cus, and rtiU mom the Xstemcnt of Herodotus iviji, 31}) iJvai it fay 14 beside the 
rrwd itself, above the sanctuary of Ptrmaia, M preclude out regarding thi* round building 
af that hero; and our delight in its I* unties should not ol^eure the possi¬ 
bilitythat FaLtsantM pasted it by without remark as lying outside the field of his interests; 
to* official publishers iiml such an oraksfan -faexpheahte.” but their proposal to accept 
tho rotunda u Faosamas'i third temple bringt other difficulties in its Crain. 
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(i! PLAN OF RUINS AT LILAEA 
(2) PLAN OF RUINS AT CHARADRA(?) 
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lvii to 

PLAN OF RUINS AT ULAEA 


Ll UAF * is. a winter -day's i jmntfy Item DeSphi ; the way Sics across and down Pnr- 
nafeiUS; we judged the distance to be I Sa furlongs T '; so Pausanias (i. 35. 3 ;, who ali® 
ohsrTV« that the clitFSiite of the pLare “ is good in autumn, summer, and spring. but 
owing tc Ml pamafaus its winters arc cunt correspondingly mild/' The well-prc-served 
nsm3 arc situated .u the N. TV. foot of ParTtasiUS, a Ttsik or SO W. of the eopitMis springs 
which the ancients regarded us the source of the Ctphisus, though they are not actually 
its highest iflUTcc ‘ r tbey rise at the N. buse of the mounlam. The grey walk And toweis 
climb a steep and rugged Eiillgjdi?. the last fall of Parnassus to the plain of the Ophtius; 
the pLrt can receive very little Hun nt any time of the year. 

Ule situation of the Acropolis is striking and peculiar. The walls* flanked wirh 
sqiufe lowers, ascend the Steep rocky bushy slope of the hil] at u short distance to the 
VV, of the preripicef which terminate it on the E„ gradually approaching them till only 
a naffuw strip of shaving rocky ground is left between them and the brink ; this si rip 
varies from 50 yards in Width to a space only broad enough to allow U passage between 
the walls and the crags-1 at one pines the dope begins ui the very foot of the wall. 
I ownurds the sum tntt the wail m likes an utigie to W, und leaves a wmewhnt wider but 
still very small ipate between it and the precipices on the E .; this narrow' urea, enclosed 
by wiids on three sides and by precipices On the fourth, was the citadel proper : the 
HUavuive and tall walls and tower oil the hillside below were Bpporentlv intended 
merely tD connect the tiny citadel with the town, the scanty remains of whose wiJl^ may 1 
lie vetn at vutiijy* points in the plain and in the glen that bounds the hill on the h", 
^ull# and towera are finely and solid] v built of squared blocks laid in hcrtronla! couryes- 
iJown the E. side of the glen there. Hows a stream to join the CcphiSU^; and □□ the VV. 
side of [he glen, fU£E at the foot cf the immense perpendicular crag which is crowned by 
the fortifications of rite citadel,, rises a small spring. 


LVII (2) 

PLAN OF RUINS AT CHARADRA (?) 

Amt describing LiJnea. Pausania.11 continues fx. 33. 3): “Twenty furlongs off U 
1 Miners, parched, on a high crag. The inhabitants an- III olF for water. Their drinking 
supply is furnished by the river Chartdrui, but they have to go down about three 
furlongs to fetch it.. The C Kara Ariis fells Lalo the CtphLsUs. B B * ,T 

The probable site of Chatzdra is 4 sleep rocky hilt, perhaps p-.-i ft. high, which prtJ- 
jet u> slightly into the plain from the foot of Pitmas.suji neat the village af Marinlatej* 
tfr" ^ ^Lila?*, The brook which in winter flows through the glen an iB 

w 1 ^ Blythe Char«tm*j. jta bed is dry as late as October. The very steep 

of ahe bill towards [he glen on the W. would seem to be the “ high erag "} 
‘^n - “ ^ d|1 f ccnds gradually tc, the glen, which here makes a bend. On the E. 
e15 "‘nn^ted with higher rocky lulls by a saddle ; on the N, it slope* steeply 
to the Ccpbiiian plain. 

The p£ui -.hows the lines 0/ both the outer circuit, which embraced not tatlv the 
summit hut a gj^t part of the N. dope of th* hfl], ami the citadel, which is of a roughly 
quadrangu lar shape and measure. *«. 150 by Jo yards. The masonry of walls and towc n 
ts on the whole of the regular ashlar sort ; the blocks are large, squared, and laid in 
Mi ecu raes. ? he low era are rn. 1 i ft. broad and project t*. 1 1 ft In some place- 
on Ihe IV, side the outer wall abuts again.t the ragged rocks which jut tram she hi] bide ; 
thL tanc. wall of the ataiid, along the N. brow of the bill, is partly built upon ih« rocks; 

" f “J*" “ E ? “» *««.» Unotwgrod « “ita cSL.-.JI, (hi 

being imitlcr and rather irregular. 
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ABAE 


pAtTSAJfTAS Ea vs (a_ 35. l); “'To reach Abac and 11 v am polls from Elatea “ (EWM mod. 
ZVwimMi 1 ), “ J you follow a mountain road oq th^ right of" the town. The high road 
from Orebamonus to Opuj also leads to these cities. If, then, yon take the road that 
leads from Orchortsen u a to Qjuw t and tum tiST a short W*y to the 3eft r yon reach Aba?." 
It stood in a side valley op-etiihK into the great valley of the Gephifus on the E. ride of 
the Lttiec, u tittle way to the N. of the narrow d etile through whudl til* Cephisus passes 
from Fbocis into Boroda. Its ruins occupy the summit of a sharp’pointed nearly isolated 
hill ihtt rises on the E. side cf the valley, from which, however, it is divided hy a lower 
hog-backed hEJL The remains of Hyampolis he taw down in the valley at a distance ol 
otdy about a mOe to the X.-W r of Abac, On the precipitous E. side of Lhe hill of Abac, 
fortifi ca dons seem to havfi been omitted; on the W. and S. sides it is defertded, not 
very far bdaw its summit, by two fortification-walls, one above the other. The narrow 
N. face has no wall running (dong ir, but a wall (now very ruinOMSj ascends the slope 
on this side, meeting the lower of the two 'Circuit "-walls at the N,-VV, comer of the 
hill; imm this point begins the upper “ circuit '’ wall. The summiL IS not a tableland : 
it descends in unbroken eI opes on all sides from the very small top. Tike wails are mostly 
rubious, but many isolated pieces arc standing to a height varying From 5 to over 9 ft* 
fha masonry is of the fine polygonal son ; the blocks, mauv of which are of great sire, 
are hewn into a great variety of shapes, fitted jw*4ly together, and smoothed on ihftsr 
outer face*. On the whole thE lower wall is built of larger blocks than the upper ami U 
better preserved. The walls seem not to have been flanked with towers except at the 
S. gateway ; but the outer wall makes several salient angles. Most ruinous oJ all is a 
wall which descends the hill from the lower " circuit '"-wull in ft N--W- direction ; it IS 
traceable- for a short way, but only in the form of n heap of broken stones, eit*pt just 
at the point when; it starts. 

The main approach was evidently by a saddle ffOCh the S,, where tower hill* afford 
a gradual ascent. H>re, accordingly, is the principal gitnvty, still in very good preser¬ 
vation though partly buried. It faces 5. r and only a du*ft piece of wall intervene* be¬ 
tween it and the E. precipices. The present widlh of the gateway At the level of the 
ground is 9 ft. lo in , but the Opening is narrowed towards the top by stones which 
project an each side, The fluid is sbH in plaM ow*r [he gateway : it is A single block o! 
stone, S ft, long, J ft. fi in, wide, and rn. 1 it, 7 in, high. The gateway L* ImcX hack from 
the line of the wall and b flunked on each sirLs by a lower; the E. tower i* much nr-crer 
the gate ; the W. tower is by far the better preserved - ft is built of immense, well’ fitted 
polygonal blocks. There IS also a small gateway to. 5 ft. wide, unflanked by tower*, in 
tb<e W, outer wall, and nearly opposite to ft t» * doorway ra. 3 ft. 0 in, wide: in the inner 
(upp*r) wall. 

The small rocky peak of the hill commands fine views of Parnassus to W-, Helicon 
to and the more distant mountains of Bcwotia to E. Tn N.AY. is seen the acropolis 
of Hyampolis. 

At the N, [<K3t oj the neighbour hill of Ahar on the W, many tombs seem to have tutcn 
excavated. Here then wsu the nrcropalis of At»r, nr perhaps of HyampcIE 
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